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New York, July 26, 1884. 





This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published TH1s WEEK because there}; 
are things that must be said Now. 


The School Journal will not be pub- 
lished for the next two weeks (ending 
Aug. 2nd and 9th), so that its editors 
may take a much-needed rest. Do not 
expect the Journal again till Aug. 16th. 








Many interesting items concerning the 
Madison meeting are omitted in this num- 
ber. Our next will contain many sugges- 
tions gleaned from the great meeting, which 
will be of special educational interest to our 
readers. 


How is it; ‘‘Principles, not Men,” or 
**Men, not Principles,” or shall we write 
in our platforms, ‘‘ Men and parties without 
principles ?” The parties are asking who will 
beat—Blaine or Cleveland. Are we not be- 
coming men worshipers? It looks so. 








WE present a full outline of the interesting 
meetings held in Madison last week. In 
crowding out our usual material, we know 
the place will be more than supplied by the 
noble thoughts, sound arguments, and practi- 
cal suggestions we print. Read every word, 
you will gain many excellent suggestions. 


-_s 


THE Board of Education of this City, will 
probably make a trial of the electric light in 
the Evening High School next winter. Gas 
has been used there, but its unsteadiness 
has always been complained of, and there is 
no doubt it has injured the sight of many 
scholars. 








For many years the deaf mutes of London 
have been taught in eight of the board 
schools with the other children. They have, 
a@ separate class-room, but during vacation 
they run about and play with their more 








fortunate fellows. They are taught to speak 
and to answer and understand speech. A 
training school of this kind should be estab- 
lished in all the principal cities of the Union 
without delay. 





An English teacher was speaking some 
time ago to a class of about forty girls in a 
high class school, and she said :—*‘ All those 
who expect to work and make their own 
living after they leave school, stand up.” 
All the girls but two stood up, and these 
two were the biggest dunces im the class. 
Not one of these girls would by any means 
be called poor. They were all the children 
of well-to-do parents. What would the 
answer have been in our schools ? 





WHOEVER is disposed to deny that drink is 
the source of untold sin, should come to the 


53| great centers of population and investigate 


for himself. He will soon be thoroughly 
convinced that liquor is responsible for a 
large per cent. of our crime and disgrace. 
All but two of the eighty-nine fallen women 
recently in the Magdalen Asylum, in this 
city, had gone down through drink. 





ScHOOLs will soon continue the year round. 
A vacation school for girls has been opened 
in Boston. The sessions, which will be held 
every day, excepting Saturday, will be three 
hours long. The usual studies will not be 
pursued, but housekeeping, carpentry, knit- 
ting, weaving, modelling in clay, and object 
lessons to the younger girls will be taught. 
Our vacations use up about all the spare 
time and money the teachers have. 





THE public school is on the side of the work- 
ing man, as well as poor and discouraged 
men. They should of all persons stand by 
it. The poorest children have as good 
chances as the richest. This constitutes 
the true glory of our system. Many of our 
most useful men in public life have been 
children of the poorest parents. They did 
not receive money, but they did inherit a 
grander legacy—the opportunity for obtain- 
ing a good education. What better could 
they receive? Poverty in our country is no 
disgrace—ignorance is. 





THE time is rapidly coming when inter- 
national units of value, . verywhere, will be 
the same. Standards will be fixed, and there 
will be no necessity of changing money when 
we change countries. A unit of distance in 
England will be understood throughout the 
civilized world. It will take time, but it is 
sure tocome. Already in France, Italy, Ger- 
many and the United States, all gold coins 
are 9-10 pure, England still keeps to her 
old standard of 11-12 fineness. It would 
be very easy for all those countries, except 
England, to coin a piece of precisely the 
same weight. The metric system is steadily 
gaining ground, and should be taught by all 
teachers. ‘ 


Tue habit of doing at once what must be 
done is well illustrated by the following in 
cident. Some years ago the floods carried 








away a bridge on the Michigan ‘Central, 
and until it could be replaced there was a 
suspension of traffic. Said the general super- 
intendent to the master bridge builder: 
‘* You must put all your men on that bridge ; 
they must work all night, and the bridge 
must be completed by daylight. The chief 
engineer shall furnish you with the plan, 
and you can go right ahead.” Early next 
morning the general superintendent, in a 
very doubtful frame of mind, met the bridge 
builder. ‘‘ Well,” said the general, “did 
the engineer give you a plan for the bridge ?” 
‘*General,” returned the old man, slowly, 
“the bridge is ddne, I don’t know whether 
the picture is or not.” Is there not here a 
good lesson for teachers? Think of it. 





OVER six thousand teachers attended the re- 
cent meeting of the National Association,at 
Madison, Wis, It was a complete success. 
Over five thousand persons, visitors and 
citizens, assembled in the Capitol park to 
listen to the opening addresses. It was said 
at Madison, that the true teacher is the 
highest kind of an artist. Teaching is men- 
tal work, purely and simply. 

It was also said, ‘“‘It is right to require a 
pupil to memorize or learn what he does not 
understand.” This we do not belive. 

Prof. J. Stanley Hall, of Baltimore, thinks 
that there are ten or a dozen philosophies of 
education in the world. He also speaks of 
the “‘new method of questioning,” and says 
that ‘‘every one who has adopted it has be- 
come very enthusiastic about it.” 

Prof, Soldan, of St. Louis, is of the opinion 
that intellectual education is carried on 
at the expense of the emotional, the moral 
and physical nature. 

Dr. Harris said :— 


**I detest the term pedagogics. It is under the ban 
of books, and publishers, and its history is that of a slave 
leading a pupil to school. There are various kinds of 
education; that of the family, society, the state, the- 
church, each having a field of its own. The school is 
only allowed to be independent of the church, for in- 
stance, when it has taken its ideals from the church, 
Religious education is more fundamental than any 
other. Self-government is a slow growth. Universal 
suffrage isa myth. Giving suffrage to a mass of un- 
lettered and suddenly emancipated negroes was the 
severest strain to which our republic has been sub- 
jected. A certain minimum of education is the right 
of every child, and the child will fail to secure it unless 
the state provides. 

**A Southern delegate said he was the son of a 
former slave-owner, and played with darkies when 
a boy, and it made his blood boil to hear it said that the 
Southern people were the enemies of the negro. This 
was the first time he had ever crossed Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and he was sorry to find that such opinions are en- 
tertained in the North. He declared the statement to 
be unwarranted, and that the Southern chivalry had 
always been the true friend of the negro. The negro 
holds property, may sit on juries and is competent as 
a witness, but we will not allow him to hold office until 
he has shown by his capacity, honesty and experience 
that he is worthy. 

“The common schools of America are suffering to- 
day, not so much from the fact that inexperience and 
incompetency get an entrance at the back door of our 
school systems, as from another more appalling fact, 
namely, that we cannot cast out of the front door en- 
throned imbecility and nepotism.” 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The annual session of the National Educational 
Association began on Tuesday evening, at Madison, 
and ended on Friday evening. The number pres- 
ent must have been between three and four thou- 
sand; some estimate it as high as fivethousand. As 
far as numbers go it has been a great success, but 
it is doubtful whether the association could survive 
a ‘* boom” like this two years in succession. Madi- 
son is too small a town for so large a meetipg, and 
there has been some discomfort. 

The various exercises were held in the Capitol 
(in rooms not well fitted for the purpose), and in 
the churches. Mr. Thos. W. Bicknell had, as chief 
manager, arveneet for the due exhibiting of ——_- 
es and papers, but overlooked many other things 
quite as essential. But let credit be given to him, 
for he must have labored hard, and with no re- 
ward except his expenses, and the consciousness of 
having got up a bigger meeting than is known in 
the history of the association. The ong lioation for 
$500, as compensation to Mr. Bicknell, would not 
be entertained by the m rs of the finances. As 
it is, over $3,000 will remain in the treasury—a good 
thing, for money has been needed. 

The Association was ‘‘run” this year in the in- 
terests of the same persons who have run it for the 
past ten years, but it now looks asif a decided 
change was impending. That the N. E. A, is “run” 
in the interests of education is not believed by those 
who have watched the proceedings for a year or 
two. It was given out at once in Madison t Mr. 
Bicknell was to be re-elected. ‘‘ Not so,” said the 
western men, ‘he is shrewd, but we want an edu- 
cational man.” The southern men, believing he 
would ‘‘boom the south,” wanted him. Supt. Calk- 
ins was the favorite, for his long, wnseiteh labors 





have not been unobserved. Finally, Mr. Bicknell |}; 


leaded for a renomination, i to decline. 

twas accordingly given, and Prof. Soldan, of St. 
Louis, was chosen president, to please the west and 
south. He is an able man, and believed to be out- 
side of the machine that has run theN. E. A. for 
so many years. 

Many ‘ New -Education” #e le were scen. 
Col. Parker, J. Stanley Hall, McAllister, Hunter, 
Calkins, Allefi, Mills, Speer, Rickoff, Albee, and 
many others. Efforts to prevent Col. Parker 
from getting a hearing were persistently made. He 
was to speak before the Froebel Institute (no part 
of the N. E. A.), but the time and the place were 
not announced. At noon it was passed about 
that he was to speak at the Congregational church, 
and a large crowd collected; then it appeared that 
a little room (holding 200) was to be the place. The 
writer was about to propose to take the assemblage 
into the street and find a proper place, when Prof. 
Soldan courteously gave up the room assigned to 
him. No oneat any of the sessions was listened to 
with such close attention: as Col. Parker. He was 
evidently the lion of the assemblage, although the 
N. E. A. would not give him a place. On Friday 
he was expected to discuss ‘‘ Elementary Educa- 
tion,” but Mr. Bicknell put Mr. Harris on the plat- 
form to fill the time, and again headed the Colonel 
off. When all were tired out he was invited to 
speak, but he wisely declined. 

The exhibit of educational materials was a very 
fine one, but it had too little space. A great deal 
could be said about this part of the N. E. A.; it 
showed progress of a very encouraging kind. 

Excursions to California, Yellowstone Park, and 
Alaska were gotten up, and a very good number 
went off, but not so large a y as was expected ; 
evidently the cost, added to the cost of the trip to 
Madison, was too great for the ave teacher. 

The N. E. A. had no platform of principles to lay 
down, except those in the long president’s address. 
It would be a better thing for the president to 
make a short address, and leave the association a 
chance to give expression to its views. This plan 
is respectfully suggested to Prof. Soldan. 

I listened with interest to hear what Monsignor 
Capel would 1g hem asked to speak on elemen- 
tary education. He said he could not agree with the 
arguments in behalf of special modes of treatment. 
The American teacher has succeeded in destroy- 
ing childhood. He would not use a book until the 
child is nine or ten years of age; he said the great 
subject of study should be the child’s own tongue. 

The signs of disintegration are more plainly visi- 
ble this year than ever before The routinists are 
rapidly giving way; the “New Education” is 
rapidly makimg headway. The machine men are 
hastening to steal the thunder of the reformers, 
and claim that they have always advocated a 
natural system of educaation. It looks now as if 
a few years would see the N. E.A. entirely re- 
generated. The fossils that have called themselves 
“representative educators” are not so numerous 
nor so loud of mouth as they once were; a new 
class of mea are coming to the front. 


Amos M. KELLOGG. 
Waukesha Springs, July 19th. 


trial education by. encouraging the you’ 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





TUESDAY, JULY 15TH. 
The Association proper did not commence its ses- 
sions until Wednesday; but the National Council of 
Education, the Froe! Institute of North America, the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, and the Na- 
tional Musical Convention, all held meetings during the 
day. Inthe evening, at the Capitol, an address was 
delivered by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Virginia, on ‘ Citi- 
zenship and Education” ; at the Congregational Church, 
by J. M. Conyer, of Salt Lake City, on the *‘ Utah Prob- 
lem as related to National Education,” and at the Sen- 
ate Chamber, Rev. A. D. Mayo and Dr. W. T. Harris 
spoke on ‘‘ Various Aspects of the Educational Prob- 
lem.” Our space will allow only brief extracts from- 
these addresses. Dr. Curry said: ‘‘ Suffrage is not a 
natural right, nor a political right, nor commonly a 


a matter of wise discretion, to be determined by its 
bearing on the general ends of free government. Self- 
government is a slow growth. Universal suffrage isa 
myth. A certain minimum of education is the right of 
every child. Citizenship in a free, represer tative, con- 
stitutional oo pre-supposes more enlightenment 
than is needed in a less popular government. In the 
absence of education, there is no guaranty against nihil- 
ism and communism, no security for property, no hope 
for free institutions. Humanity is above citizenship or 
nationality. A man is more than a citizen. He hasa 
moral nature, an infinite destiny. It is arrant blas- 
phemy that a race, or a sex, or a class, or a man is not 
to be developed to the fullest possible capabilities. That 
education is very defective which has no reference to 
man’s nobler nature, the spiritual, the immortal. One 
who recognizes his relation tothe Divine, the Eternal, 
his citizenship in heaven, best discharges civic duties 
onearth. F to God, false to society. The better and 
nobler part of man must not be ignored.” 

Prof. Conyer “regards the origin of Mormonism as 
ogee d satanic ; Joseph Smith and others being only 

e willing instruments in the hands of Satan to carry 
out one of the most subtle, cunning and best-organized 
systems of error that was ever invented to destroy the 
uman race.” A residence of nine years in Salt Lake 
City convinced him that its purpose for the future is to 
increase its power until it can have the political control 
of the government, and thus dictate its social, religious 
and political status. In his judgment, the only peace- 
able solution of the problem is for the nation to regard 
the system as a treasonable organization, the foe of 
every American institution, and take from it every 
element of political power, and thus through lcyal 
American influences, such as Christian churches are 
now using, bring the people into harmony with the na- 
tion. Unless thisis done, and done speedily, there is 
serious trouble in the future. 

Dr. J. Stanley Hall, Professor of Didactics in Johns 
Hopkins University, said that “‘many children in the 
city are very ignorant of all things that go on in the 
wn a Twenty-three per cent. of the children who 
entered city schools did not know what a cow was, or 
what beef or leather was. It was absolutely essential 
for teachers beginning to teach a child, to find out how 
much it knew. The best teachers were those who not 
= instructed others but also instructed themselves. 
Children of the age of twelve or fourteen could answer 
questions for themselves, but the oral method of in- 
struction is the best. Those who questioned girls did 
not succeed in questioning boys. One of the most im- 
portant developments of collegiate life was the physical 
development, as that, for instance, induced by athletic 
exercises. He thought it best for teachers in normal 
schools to explore the child’s mind by questioning the 
child, as it was a new departure from the methods of 
teaching say mee ae be He had seen tact stimulated and 
much done for the teacher in normal schools by a meth- 
odical manipulation of the child’s mind by the new 
method of questioning. Every one who had adopted 
this new method had become very enthusiastic about it. 
If we would widen the sphere of education, we would 
have to study the child ; and he believed this was in the 
line of new deparcures in education to-day. The t 
reformers and educators had lived with their children, 
and their success in moulding the child’s mind was due 
to that fact.” 

On Tuesday, July 15th, the Wisconsin State 'Teachers’ 
Association held its annual session. President John W. 
Stearns, of the Whitewater Normal School, delivered an 
address on “‘ Elementary Education.” He said that ‘‘the 
elementary course should aim to give the child com- 
mand of the common implements of Jearning, and {to 
create in him a desire for the things of the understand- 
ing. With this thought of creating an interest in the 
things of the understanding to guide us, we may give a 
vital statement of the objects of elementary education. 
It should not be teaching what the child will learn for 
himself, but what he will not. Botany and natural his- 
tory furnish the proper material for primary and inter- 
mediate grades. They should be taught without text- 
books, and not for the knowledge, but for the habits. 
The knowledge willcome incidentally. The child should 
reve & talk of and write what he discovers, and the 
teacher should help him to do this better and better. 
This is the proper language work—not drills in this and 
that, or baby-talk grammar. Give the child an abund- 
ance of ood. reading, and he will learn by bimself.” 

Dr. B, G. Northrop, of Connecticut, addressed the 
Association on ‘‘ The School and the Home,” He said 
that “‘ the school and the home should codperate in mak- 
ing each tasteful and attractive. The school may im- 
prove the intellectual health of the home by directing 
the reading of the youth. The school ma a — 

work a 





Brief addresses were made by the following former 


consequence of citizenship. Suffrage is a sacred trust, ' 





State Superintendents: The Rev. A. C. Barry. Lodi ; 

the Hon. Lyman C. Draper, Madison; President J. L, 

Pickard, lowa ; the Hon. J. G. McMynn, Racine ; Bishop 

_ uel Fellows, Chicago; President W. C. Whitford, 
ilton. 

An address on ‘‘ Southern School Systems” was deliy- 
ered by Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Atlanta, Ga. 

In the afternoon various matters of business were 
discussed. State Supt. Robert Graham reported on 
** Professional Instruction in High Schools,” and Sec- 
wer Keyes on ‘‘ By-laws of the Association.” 

A e overflow ang sony was held in the Senate 
Chamber, presided over by Hon. B. G. Northrup, of 
Connecticut. Dr. A. D. yo, of Boston, made a stir- 
ring address on the value of the convention to teachers 
and the profession in general. ‘The object of the con- 
venticn,” he said, ‘‘was to make a demonstration before 
the ple of the United States. It was time that teach- 
ers should demand the respect of the American nation, 
for sooner or later their action affects its welfare in the 
nation’s children. Scattered over so broad a country, 
teachers need to meet and gain confidence by associa- 
tion with others of the noble fraternity. Ideas brought 
out in discussions were worthy of all respect. The or- 
ganized conversation between teachers was assisting in 
practical work. The seeming little which a teacher 
may do for children is really a great thing. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., then spoke of 
what education does for the child. The influence of the 
studies in putting the child in communication with the 
world were outlined, and the work of schools in the 
development of the child portrayed. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 16TH. 

The opening session of the National Association proper, 
was held in the Capitol Park this morning. After devo- 
tional exercises, silaventes of welcome were delivered 
by Governor Rusk, Hon. Lucius Fairchild, Pres. John 
Bassom, Mayor B. J. Stevens and Hon. Wm. H. Chand- 
ler. Replies were made by President Bicknell, Hon. J. 
L. Pickard, Dr. D. B. Hagar and Hon. E. E. White. 

President Bicknell said :—‘‘ That the mercenary or 
mercantile motives for industrial or manual training, 
as a part of the common-school cirriculums is giving 
way to a true educational > 

‘*The introduction of the workshop into the school- 
house is a poor makeshift for industrial education of 
any sort. 

**The short school life of the average American child 
demands that up to the age of 14 he should be held 
closely to the cultivation of the powers of observation, 
and ‘a scientific habit of thought and investigation,’ 
with a broad foundation of elementary and special in- 
struction. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance to technology that 
reforms in methods of teaching, the common branches 
of knowledge in the common schools should be urged 
most strenuously. This is the thing to do, rather than 
to lunge off into manual training. 

“ By come discreet pruning a place can be made for the 
instruction of all boys in the grammar schools, in the 
six mechanical powers. 

** The establishment of free manual training schools, 
as at Baltimore and Chicago, seems to point to the true 
solution of the difficulties which beset the problem of 
securing an increase of skilled labor. 

* The establishment of sera schools, like those 
in Paris and other parts of nce, is the real need of 
the time. 

‘* College and special schools should adopt their in- 
struction in technics and scientific methods to the local 
wants of the communities where they are established. 

“The principal defects in normal instruction in 
America are : 

“1, A too rigid mechanism in methods, resulting in 
the destruction of what the Germans call ‘freedom,’ 
and which Americans call ‘ individuality.’ 

‘*2. The analytic processes are carried to excess, and 
the instruction is sometimes speiled by chopping it too 
fine, and by making too fine distinctions ; by making pro- 
cesses chronologically distinct that should be conducted 
almost simultaneously. Thus we have the ‘ perceptive,’ 
the ‘conceptive’ and the ‘reflective’ stages, set off 
with sharp lines and assigned to different periods of 
training. The pupil who chances to be in the ‘ pervep- 
tive’ period must not ‘conceive,’ and when in the ‘con- 
ceptive’ must wait a little longer for the reflective pro- 
cesses to begin. : } 

‘*8, The tendency to establish the teaching profession 
on too narrow a foundation; to foster a crude half- 
culture: to make the students feel satisfied with a 
secondary education, and thereby tend to arrest intel- 
lectual developnrent. 

‘The conditions of permanent success are: (1) Ca- 
pacity——physical, menta! and moral. (2) Professional 
acquisitions, plus natural gifts. (8) The attainment of 
certain standards of qualifications, as determined by 
experimental tests, under experts, including trial tests, 
examination tests, and teaching tests; add to these the 
zeal and inspiration which joreshadow great success, as 
the prophetic pitt, and you have all that compels to true 
teaching, and against which no earthly power can 
prevail when the possessor is installed in the teacher’s 
office.” 


Several excellent addresses followed, of which it is im- 
possible to give even an outline. The addresses were 
dehvered from the platform on the east side of the 
capitol, the large audience standing during the entire 
forenoon. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Norma SEcTION.—The first paper was presented by 
Dr. Hunter, president of the largest normal school in 
the United Btates—the Normal College of the iy By New 
York. The address presented figures sho e large 
per cent. of illiteracy and the low standard Lee a 
tion among teachers. Oaly eight out of a hundred 
teachers have received s training. 
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immigration, protection, banks, currency, land 
laws, on gees public health, public education, sum 
jaws, and so on; American government—fed al, 
state, county, town ; A government—its history, its 
tice, ancient and modern ; international law, and the 
istory of diplomacy. 

The student should be required to perform a certain 
amount of original work, and to learn the meaning and 
use of the historical method. 

Dr. Bascom, President of the University of Wisconsin, 
said: ‘‘ Each time has its bias that must be ed 
against. The bjas of our time is, first, toward the prac- 
tical as opposed to the theoretical; second, toward 
knowledge as opposed to power, toward erudition as op- 

to reflection ; third, toward the physical as op- 
posed to the mental.” 

Supt. Stevenson, of Columbus, Ohio, read a ron 
** City Supervision,” before the Department uper- 
vision, Hon. B. S. Butcher, West Va., president, show- 
ing that a competent city superintendent must be a 
general, a politician, a scholar, a teacher of large ex- 
perience in the school-room, a man of t firmness, 
yet having a big heart. 
common sense. 

Supt. Gibson, of Ohio, preferred green high school 
graduates to normal graduates. No other superintend- 
ent agreed with him, however. Supt. Ellis, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., liked normal graduates; couldn’t get 
enough of them, end was compelled to establish a city 
training school. Supt. Smith, of Minnesota said he 
would not like to live in Ohio, if their normal schools 
did not turn out good teachers. The northwest is clam- 
oring for normal graduates. Supt. Thatcher, of Illinois, 
said he employs fresh college and high school gradu- 
ates, until enough normal yraduates can be supplied. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, said the superin- 
tendent must be a ‘practical man, and must have in 
mind the ‘totality ” of everything—. e., he must know 
the educational value of each item in his course of 
study. Supt. Grove, of Colorado, distinguished be- 
tween those superintendents who only sit in their 
offices and send out directions, and those who manage 
ward politiciaas. Supt. Phelps said teachers should be 
reasonably free. Courses of study must be elastic ; not 
all pupils can do the same work in the same time. Supt. 
Sanford, Middletown, N. Y., said the normal schools of 
New York, give one half the year to instructional 
methods, and an equal time to actual teaching. They 
have fewer examinations, and do not let the time of 
them be known beforehand. He condemned the custom 
of sending around expert examiners to test the pupils 
and thereby to rate the teachers and pupils. He pro- 
motes a deserving pupil at any time. Supt. Akers, of 
Iowa, does not keep back sharp pupils for laggards. 
Dr. Harris would lay ‘out the extent of study only for 
ten weeks at a time, and continually ‘“‘skim” out the 
best, and promote them. Supt. A. P. Marble, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., said a superintendent must carry the 
good plans of one teacher to all others, as bees carry 
the polien from flower to flower. Dr. Harris did not 
approve of regular examinations. He don’t keep dull 
and sharp pupils yoked together. 

Woman’s EvENING.—Addresses on ‘‘Woman’s Work 
in Education,” by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indiana ; 
Mrs. Louise P. Hopkins, Mass.; and Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Ill., were made in the Assembly Chamber. 
Mrs. Sewall said that the visible effect of woman’s 
entrance into th profession of teacher was to amelior- 
ate the discipline of the school. This was itself the 
result in part of woman’s inferior physical strength, 
which compelled the teacher to replace former physical 
agencies by spiritual. The discovery of these moral 
powers was made by almost unconscious means. It 
was followed by their conscious and studied develop- 
ment. As teachers, women have been true to their 

ractical spirit and the domestic instincts, and have 
inked school-room lessons with daily duty, she has 
cemented home and school. It is woman’s mission to 
develop a practical system of moral education. - 

Mrs. Louise P. Hopkins, of Mass., asked what place 
has woman by nature as an educator. Her educational 
province is to nurture, to harmonize, to develop, to 
supply an atmosphere of culture and sympathy in which 
the human being shall grow as the lilies grow, sym- 
metrically, beautifully, completely ; it is a work for 
which her certainty of intuition, her instinctive and 
unconscious forms of mental and moral activity, pecu- 
Jiarly fit her. 

Miss Frances E. Willard thought it a splendid idea to 
have a woman’s symposium. Victor Hugo said: *‘ The 
nineteenth century is the woman’s century ;” and Miss 
Willard felt she was living m the woman’s age. Away 
back there had lived selfish men who said women must 
not enter the schools—must not receive an education. 
But that age was past, and the women were now out 
together in a splendid fight for a free brain. The men 
who followed that iconoclast, Robert G. Ingersoll, were 
men who carried the beer mug in one hand and a large 
pipe in the other. 

n the Congregational church, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
of Boston, spoke of the ‘‘Needs in American Educa- 
tion.” The defects of national characters are the lack 
of the average American pupil in docility, teachable- 
ness and reverence. One cure for the tendency to 
national conceit, is found in teaching the child the 
exact grounds on which American pride should rest, 
and in crediting to every other nation their test 
achievements. 
is no detraction from the greatness of America that we 
are in our infancy 1n Jiterature and the arts; that the 
fame of the old masters could no more be expected from 
ue, than the richness of age from the immaturity of 
youth, Children must be taught that they have some- 
thing else before them than office seeking or office hold- 
ing, if America is ever to show to the world a consistent 
republic that need fear no criticism. 
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ae pd we aga said : A very oe the 
round plane ay & group at once so cant, 
hopeful and pathetto, as this gathering of wise and 
th tful men and women, reverently to study the 
child set in the midst. Childhood is humanity’s fortress 
against the encroachments of sin. Give to the little 
soldiers newly mustered in, the weapons of character, 
the ammunition of health, and the drill of education— 
they will hold the fort for humanity in every age. 


FRIDAY, JULY 18TH.—MORNING. 


After the business meeting, Prof. G. Stanley Hall, 
Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, Md., spoke on 
Principles. He said: 

“The principles and methods of a system of elemen- 
tary education, so far as it is natural. must be based on 
a careful study of heart-felt sympathy with children. 
A method of instruction is one of the economical, 
as it is one of the slowest and most hard-worn of the 
results of generations of pedagogic labor and experience. 
The only thing that can shake the confidence of our 
people in education is a growing conviction that the 
three R’s, of the curriculum, does not moralize as well 
as mentalize children. To avoid this we must con- 
stantly enlarge our methods so as to take up and edu- 
cate more and more of the child’s nature by our methods. 
This is moral education.” 

Hon. John W., Dickinson followed, with a paper on 
“*Methods.* He said: 

‘Methods receive different names according to the 
as marks by which they may be distinguished 

rom one another. The written method substitutes 
language for things. It1s used by those who suppose 
that previously acquired knowledge of an active im- 
agination will render the preserce of objects of study 
unnecessary. The analytic method, consists in present- 
ing, first, the whole to be known, whether it be in ob- 
ject or subject; secon !ly, the parts in their order and 
relations; and lastly, the reconstructed whole. The 
synthetic method, the reserve of the one just described. 

“The true method will be that one which will best 
accomplish the purposes for which the act of teaching 
is exercised. These purposes are to direct the pupils to 
the acquisition of knowledge, to the true way of think- 
ing, and toa right development of the whole nature. 
The conditions of knowledge are the presence to the 
mind of proper object, a true method of thinking, and 
the ability and inc!ination to use the method.” ° 

Hon. J. M. Greenwood said : 

‘* Parents transmit possibilities only to their offsprings; 
hence the child’s knowledge is acquired, not inherited. 
These possibilities may be either good or bad ; physically 
—strong or weak ; mentally and morally—acute or dull. 
To arouse the dormant powers of the child, two forces 
are employed: the one, the world force; the other, 
teachers and books.” 

Dr. T. W. Harris, held that the art of education re- 
lated to the especiai endeavors of individuals, the science 
of education to the consolidated results of the art. The 
teacher’s duties, require him to direct what kind of 
knowledge the child shall acquire and adapt it. 

Mr. Root, of Illinois, said that the great evil in ele- 
mentary education in this country was that the pupils 
were taught words and not ideas. 

President W. N, Hailmann, insi-ted that in elementary 
education objects should be used by the pupils them- 
selves, and not simply shown to them by the instructor ; 
that avalytical and synthetical instruction shvuld al- 
ways go d in hand, and that the teacher should be a 
leader as well as an instructor. He sail that Americans 
have succeeded in destroying the little child. 


AFTERNOON. 


In the industrial meeting in the Assembly chamber. 
this afternoon, Prof. John M. Ordway, of Boston, spoke 
on ‘‘ Handicraft in the Public School.” He said: 

‘‘Froebel appreciated the advantages of employing 
the hands of little children in a variety of exercises. 
And in the most progressive and_successsful of the 
higher scientific schools, much unt is made of 
manipulation or laboratory work ; for it is found that 
things are far better and more readily understocd when 
they are seen and handled by the student himself. The 
question then comes by 2 whether, in the intermediate 
schools, the use of the hands in some way may not be 
made to assist mental training.” 

After some discussion, a teaching exercise in forgin 
was conducted by Charles F. White, of the eared! 
training school, St. Louis. Monsignor Capel, made 
some remarks on industrial interest. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Henry B. Norton, of San José, California, read a paper 
on * Professional Enthusiasm.” ‘‘Euthusiasm is inspi- 
ration ; it signifies ‘controlled by a god.’ You andI 
may exhort one another to good works, saying, ‘ Go 
to! let’s wake up and be enthusiastic ;’ but any abnor- 
mal straining after vivacity is sure to be followed by a 
reaction toward a denser dullness. The currents of 1n- 
spiration are guided by law, and not merely by our hu- 
man will. One element of this law is physical health. 
A dyspeptic body is nota temple where a god may dwell. 
Many teachers <iwell in a limbo of bad dress, bad food, 
bad air, and physical laziness. More beef. oxygen, rid- 
ing, romping; no tight-dressing, pie, plum-cake, or 
tobacco! A kind Providence has endowed us witha 
laughing apparatus, which it 1s good for us to use. 
eac are too often half paralyzed and asphyxiated 
by their ways of living. Good health 1s worth working 
for and praying for. Ko man can be an enthusiastic 
teacher who is fed upon hver-pads and stomach bitters. 
Black bile and inspiration cannot dwell together in 
unity. The highest and noblest phase of enthusiasm is 
found to abide with him who has heard the voice which 





said, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man open the door, I will enter in.’ ” t 





FRIDAY EVENING—THE CLOSING SCENE, 

The ge Convextion held its closing session in the 
Assembly chamber. After music from Leuders’ band, 
and prayer by Rev. Dr. Moss, of Indiana, President 
Bicknell said, that ‘‘ the at feast was almost at an 
end, and that the Convention had come together to ten- 
der thanks to Madison for the unparalleled hospitality 
and warm welcome she had extended to the Nationa 
Educational Association.” He called upon the Rev. A, 
D. Mayo, of Massachusetts, who delivered an address, 
after which Miss Nast, of Madison, sang a solo entitled 
**The Three Singers.” 

A rewlution, expressing gratitude over the discover 
of the Greely party, was offered by Dr. Hunter, of N. Y. 
C., and adopted by the Convention. 

For the accommodation of the hundreds crowding 
the entrance to the Assembly chamber, a meeting was 
organized outside, addressed by Monseigneur Capel, ‘of 
a yy ; Rev. Dr. Mayo, of Massachusetts ; Prof, F. W. 
Parker, of Chicago, Ill., and Dr. Eaton. Short speeches 
were then made by the following representatives of 
several States and Territories: Prof. Freeman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ; Dr. Searing, Minnesota; Dr. Allen, 
Illinois : Prof. Edson, Iowa; W. E. Sheldon, Massachu- 
setts; Alice 8S. Nichols. Montana ; Hon. J. C. Shaddock, 
Colorado; Miss Sue D. Center, Arkansas; .President 
Drehr, Virginia ; Hon. 8. M. Arnell, Tennessee; Mrs. 
Clara Conway, Tenn:ssee ; N. W. Calkins, New York ; 
Prof, Sellers, Texas ; V. C. Dibble, South Carolina ; Mr. 
Cowden, Florida; J. G. Ryals, Alabama; Prof. Canfield, 
Kansas; Gov. Rusk, Wisconsin ;Gen. Atwood, Wis- 
consin; Mr. Burdick, Wisconsin ; Mr. Mosely, Wiscon- 
sin Supt. Graham, Wisconsin ; and Asst. Supt. Chand- 
ler, Wisconsin. 

After a few complimentary remarks by President 
Bicknell, the whole assembly joined in singing the Dox- 
ology, and the National Educational Convention came 
to a termination. “ 

THE EXHIBIT. 

No idea of the extent of the Exhibit can be given in 
this limited space. Only a passing notice uf prominent 
features is attempted. 

The display of the Froebdel Institute Kindergarten 
Department, W. N. Hailmann, president, was a promin- 
ent feature in the Exhibit, both for quantity and 
qnetiy. That of the Kindergar'en of the Winona, 

inn., schools, under the direction of Mrs. W. N. Hail- 
mann, contained gifts of Frosbel, placed in order, and ar- 
ranged into many designs, occupied the space of three 
long tables. Fine displays were present from Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco, La Porte, Ind., St. Paul, 
Chicago, and various other places. All had a unifor- 
mity as to material, suzh as the blocks, tablets, splints, 
strips of colored paper woven into designs, paper work, 
etc. La Porte and the Winona had features peculiar to 
themselves, the former clay modelling, the latter, Mrs. 
Hailman’s, lentils and forms, showing how color, form, 
and number may be learned together. 

There were thousands of things designed to illustrate 
the common branches. Many states were represented 
by collections of the pupils’ work. Drawings of objects, 
and maps, sample work in neatly bound books iu his- 
tory, arithmetic, geography, etc. Lafayette, Ind., ex- 
hibited creditable samples of wall paper designing ; 
the Stillwater, Minn., schools a collection of fine philo- 
sopbical instruments, marked with the cost and the 
usual selling price; one machine cost 50 cents, whose 
market value was $10. The St. Paul, Lafayette, and 
Anoka, Minn. schools showed charts for illustra- 
ting geography, history, and natural history, made by 
pasting newspaper pictures on the leaves of books 
made from cloth, also drawings on brown manilla 
paper of redoubts, cotion gins, and scenes in the wars; 
the Winona Schools, charts made by pupuls, illustrating 

physological subjects: the La Crosse Schools, work in 
botany. the Delavan, Wis., Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
carpets, shoes, and fancy-work, made by their inmates. 
The Blind Asylum, among many vther things, exhibited 
a carpet woven entirely by one of its pupils. The Art 
department’ contained thousands of drawings and 

intings, representing all grades, in schools from Oak- 
and, Cal., to Worcester, Mass. 

The American Missionary Society and the Freedman’s 
Aid Society displayed drawings, maps, etc., as in other 
de meats ; also well-fiuished specimens of chisels, 
bolts, hammers, and other implements. The Indians 
were represented by the Santee, Neb., Agency, with 
iron, steel, wood and clay works, 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., exhibited iron 
and steel tovls, an engine running two turning lathes, 
and wood werk—all the work of students. 

The University of Wisconsin a large telescope, and a 
case filled with chemicals prepared by pupils. Ward's 
fine display of casts and minerals, feom hester, N. 
Y., deserve especial mention; also the kindergarten 
materials exhibited by Milton Bradley Company, of 
Springfield, Mass. They supply many of the prominent 
kindergartners with material. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 





The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute was held at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, July 
7th to 10th. 

Pres. H. B. Sprague gave the address of welcome, and 
sketched the h‘story of the Institute. He said; ‘‘There was 
sore need of educational reform when this institute was 
started fifty-four years ago. Upto 1830 there had been in 
the country no effort to make teaching a profession. The 
this first normal school in America was established about 
that time. Now we have more thao a hundred, each 
doing a most useful work. Then there were no biack- 
boards, no school libraries, no kindergarten, no draw- 





ing classes, no educational journals or magazines, no 
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school apparatus but ferules and birch rods; no school- 
furniture but the teacher’s table and chair, ae Ss 
backless and frontless benches called seats. No. - 
house had any provision for ventilation. Many thous- 
ands of children were kept out of school by the odious 
rate-bills, which set a mpeg upon We 
have made a beginning, but we have not yet reached 
the perfect day. Fully half the time spent in school is 
still wasted for want of better methods of instruction or 
more competent school —. 

Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, lec- 
tured upon “ An Old Castle,” which proved to be Lud- 
low Castle, England. He sketched the history of the 
Sidneys, the Dudleys, the Earl of Essex, and other 
noted men connccted with the history of the castle. 

Mr. W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, in an essay 
upon ‘‘Moral Instruction in the Public Schools,” showed 
that morality was amatter of training into good habits, 
not the inculcation of fine theories. Too strict disci- 
pline in school is detrimental, because it tends to pro- 
duce dislike of order and often drives to deceit, hypoc- 
risy and fraud. Too lax discipline allows the growth 
of meddlesomeness, indolence, self-indulgence, and sel- 
fishness. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary Mass. Board of Edu- 
cation, a paper on ‘High Schools.” He said: 
“Some have denied the right of the State to compel the 
support of high schools by a general tax, but they have 
never been able to tell just where the t is beyond 
which the State cannot rightfully go educating its 
children for their places in a free and highly civi 
commonwealth. High schools are a necessity, for simple 
elementary knowledge has no practical value without 
the power of connecting the facts observed.” 

Chas. F. King, of n, discussed *‘ i Geo- 
graphy by the Topical Method,” which he accompanied 
with profuse illustrations, He urged Teachers to study 
the lives of Ritter, Guyot, and other eminent jph- 
ers who believed in dwelling upon nature and human- 
ity, rather than statistics and locality. 

George H. Martin, of Bridgewater, Mass., read a pa- 
per on ‘‘ Special Preparation for Citizenship.” He af- 
firnied that the teaching of political science with United 
States’ History, was necessary for the purpose, and the 
biographical part of the history with the recitation of 
gems of patriotic poetry, tae celebrations of the birth- 
days of patriots and historical events most useful in 
inculcating pasion. Youth may learn to prize their 
inheritance by knowing what it coat. 

Gen. H. B. Carrington, LL.D., of Boston, in discuss- 
ing the paper said: ‘‘It is the province of history to 
supply data frum past experience, so that there may be 
a general chart at hand which shall mark the obstacles 
and courses to be avoided or adopted.” 

Prof. A. B. Palmer, M.D., LL.D., of the University of 
Michigan, spoke of the importance of a knowledge of 
sanitary science, or the science and art of liv- 
ing as a branch of popular education. “ »* 
he said, “‘was a state of the system in which 
its actions are deranged by a morbid cause. Many, 
perhaps most of these causes, can be avoided, and men 
need instruction respecting them. Scientific truth 
taught the importance of total abstinence from all nar- 
cotics, except for strictly medicinal p and for 
such purposes these articles were much less frequently 

uired than was commonly supposed.” 

rank A. Hill, of Chelsea, Mass., gave an illustrated 
lecture on ** New England Primer Days.” ‘For more 
than one hundred years, and well into the present cen- 
tury, the ‘New England Primer’ was the almost ex- 
clusive juvenile book. It was the first book in lan- 
guage, the first in religion, and to many, the first and 
only book in literature. Its range was from a b, ab, to 
the profoundest dogmas of theol It bounded in 
six pages from the alphabet to the Apostles’ Creed.” 

R. C. Metcalf, of ton, spoke upon “‘ Language in 
Primary Schools.” He said: **A correct use of lan- 
guage comes largely from habit. The best way to 
teach a child to use language well is to require him to 
use it on all proper occasions, expressing his ideas con- 
cerning s2mething with which he is familar. The 
first steps should be taken in the line of story telling. 
Children love stories, and this love should be utilized 
in the school-room.” 

William J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass., read a i 
on ‘**One Way of Studying Poetry in School.” * 
cultivation of taste is the chief aim of the study of 
literature in school, but the great defect m the work as 
generally conducted is, that while the pupil learns cer- 
tain facts about the poetry he reads, he dves not acquire 
the ability to judge intel igently of poetry in general. 

is taste is in no sense critical. To train to a critical 
habit one should use practical problems in matters of 
taste, the answers to which are not given, but which 
must be worked out by the pupils. The sources of such 
problems are, (1) misprints and corruptions in the ordin- 
ary editions of standard . (2) The alterations 
made by the authors in different editions; the reason 
jd } changes. ® — various of writers 

e espeare ; boys and girls are com t to 
judgment on many of these. (5) The blunders and dis- 
agreements of critics and commentators, and (5) sup- 
posable alterations and criticisms, useful as tests of in- 
sight and ju t.” 

r. A. 8. Hil, of Harvard, discussed “‘ English in 
Schools.” He said : ‘‘ That next to that old-fashioned 
lan under which the grandest passagesof Milton were 
raded into exercises in ng, is the miserable 
method of imposing on children authors whom they 
might like, but whom they are likely to detest by being 
pinned to the floor of the school-room. Every book 
should be suited to the;scholar’s age, attainments and 
taste. He should be further encouraged to med evesy 
book through; then let him write upon at two 
sub drawn from the books—one @ summary of its 
contents, the other an account of the same. Let them 





read and re-read English Classics.” 

Ray Greene Huling, of- Fitchburgh, Mass., discussed 
“The Educa ’ ling of Teachers,” He main- 
teachers must be acquainted with three 
: (1) The laws of mental, moral, and physical 

. (2) The methods of securing such growth, and 
= history of the past successes and failures of educa 
on. 

Hon. D, H.Chamberlain, of N. Y., in areply to Chaarles 
Francis Adams maintained that in‘‘Not a Giliege Feti ch: 
If the study of Greek bea fetich; if it gee 

e ai 
pursuits, let its claims be c jected. Lan- 


more conducive to present success in. 
guage and mathematics are the chief agencies iu giving 
preparatory mental training. But lan the most 
essential to intellectual power or influence in any sphere 
of life. To study Greek is to study the source of artis- 
tic, cultivated lan The study of Greek literature 
presents the highest forms of literary art. Its le is 
perfection, being the simple setting forth of ~~_ -y" 
Hon. J. W. Supt. N. H. Schools, dis- 
cussing ‘‘ Industrial 


, said: “Our systems 
of instruction are stron 


on the intellectual side, but 
weak on the practical. iences are treated as abstrac- 
tions which can only be taught to any purpose in the 
laboratory and field. Our children lumber the peeenoey 
with what can ouly be known through the understan 

ing, and so fail in an encounter with students of the 
workshop. But in considering this question it should 
never be forgotten that the loom of thought is more 
profitable and more than the of any ma- 
terial fabric. It will not to cultivate the hand at 
the expense of the brain. e would, however, teach 
ideas in the concrete instead of the abstract ; would give 
definitions of conception, skill to the hand, and quick- 
ness to the eye, by free-hand and mechanical drawing ; 
would improve the judgment in respect to form, color, 
and distance, by constant exercise insuch matters. We 
would introduce into the school-room some of the cheap- 
er implements of labor ; would use specimens and a 

paratus, and teach all things by inductive methods t 

the mind could grasp and andle abstract truths. But 
all these should be suberdinate to the requisition of 
knowledge and the discipline of mind. The sound of 
hammers, files, saws, es, and the racket and 


creaking of moshinety. are incongruous and out of place 
where mental work is to be done. Is success 4 the 
race for gain the highest prize for which natural ambi- 
tion van contend? Are there not elements of the se- 
curity and greatness of matters more essential and 
worthier of our care and support? Have we nothing 
to do with the philosophy of social order and the science 
of government? Are the ends of the State limited to 
material prosperity ? Its highest function is the devel- 
opment of intellectual and moral power, and its schools 
should be so organized as to secure these objects in the 
order of their importance.” 

Owing to the illness of Miss Lucretia Crocker, her 
paper on “‘ Natural History in Elementary Schools,” was 
read by J. O. Norris, of ton. It contained the fol- 
lowing : *‘ The practical men of the day are calling 
loudly for skilled artisans. The preservation of forests, 
protection of crops, and many more questions require 
two be met, not only by s but b eral intelli- 

ence which can perceive the naharel dependence of 
Socual and material interests. Crueityto animals will 
be infrequent when every living thing is understood 
and admired as the work of God. The aim of this in- 
struction is not to be the acquisition of a bundle of dry 
facts, but to train children for the various industries of 
life, and to provide resources and good influences for 
leisure hours.” 

Hon, J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, read a ron ‘‘Re- 
form of the Tenure of Office of Teachers.” He said: 
‘* Permanence of tenure is necessary to the teach- 
er’s dignity and independence. _ alone, even 
though raised to the bites practical limit, when sub- 
ject to the efiect of short and precarious tenure, is insuf- 

cent to bring into the service of teaching and retain 
there the requisite teaching talent. The addition of 
permanency of tenure to salary is necessary to make 
teaching a career sufficiently attractive for persons of 
ability and culture as a life work, and itis only from 
puch persons devoted to teaching as a life work, that the 
best teaching can come. 

Joba Fiske, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass., gave a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” in which he traced the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race, the great problems 
of —- science settled by them. 

committee on necrology consisted of Chas. Nurth- 
end, Conn.; Ariel Parish, Justus Dartt, Mr. M. J. 
Webster, Mass.; W. H. Maxwell, N. Y., and L. L. 
Dame, Maus. 

Committee on Nominations :—G. A. Walton, and A. 
P. Stone, Mass; H. W. Willard, Vt.; A. Hadley, N. H., 
F. F. Barrows, Conn., and G. H. Martin, Mass. 

Committee on Resolutions :—M. Grant Daniel, Mass. ; 
T. J. Morgan, R. 1; D. M. Camp, Conn.; W. H. Buck- 
ham, Vt.; J. W. Patterson, N. H., and J. O. Norris, 


The election of officers resulted in the choice of J. W. 
for Pres.; Robert Met- 


Geo. 
M. Webster, Boston, Treas.! J. Milton Hall, 
ase’t Treas., and 72 Vice-Presidents. 


vidence, 





Tue President has nominated Congressman John A. 
Kasson, of lowa, to be Minister to Germany, in place of 
it, who was appointed Minister to Russia but 
the office; Judge Alphonso Taft, of Ohio, at 
Minister to Austria, to be Minister to Russia; 
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A. E. Jonrs, Cook County, IIL. 

Our teaching, especially in arithmetic, is, 1 think, 
very frequently disconnected we deal too much 
with figures, instead of numbers. Figures stand 
in the same relation to numbers that words do to 
thoughts. In the following, I have tried to avoid 
these two faults. 

Make upon the board, with colored paint, a rectan- 
gle 100 in. long and 1 in. wide, divide into square 
inches, or hundredths. Show how many hun- 
dredths 4, +, }. 4, etc., is. In this way connect 
common fractions, decimals and percentage. If 
the child thinks that }, for instance, of the line is 
14} in. or hundredths, let him add the 7 14}’s, and 
see if the sum is 100. Lead him to divide the line 
or rectangle, correctly, and to read the division 
aright when properly made. 

Let him make believe that each of the spaces is 
a 1 ct, stamp or coin, and mark it accordingly. Let 
him show how much 3, §, +, etc., of $1 is, how 
many hundredths, how many %. Mark each space 
3 cts., 7 cts., 12 cts.. etc., and go through a similar 
course of questioning. Let each space represent a 
box containing a bu. of grain, or gals. of milk, or 
let them be lots of land of one or more acres. Again 
give them a certain number of bus., gals., dolls., 
etc., and let them put the proper amount in each. 
Then let them take a certain fractional part, and 
lead them to see the number of hundredths or the 4 
taken; 7 4 of $40 is what ? 

(1) Putting the money into the boxes we find in 
each 40 cts., in 7 of the boxes, .07 or 7 4; we find 7 x 40 
cts.,=$2.80. In this, you notice, I get 1% of 40 
and then multiply by 7. .After dropping the use 
of objects, I would employ this method of solution 
instead of pointing off after multiplying. 

What ¢ of $50 is $6? 

(2) Putting the money into the boxes we find in 
each $.50. Taking out $6, we empty 12 boxes, .12 
or 12 4. 

? of 60 bus, is how many ¢? 

(3) Putting the 60 bus. into the boxes, we find in 
each # bus. Taking out 36 bus. we empty 60 boxes, 
.60, or 60 4. 

(4) A miller takes for toll 6 qts. from every 5 bus. 
of grain to be ground; what ¢ does he take ? 

In 1 box 1.6 qt. Taking out 6 qts. we empty 3}, 
.032, or 3} ¢ of the boxes. 

(5) 6 & of $250. 

In 1 box $2.50, in 6, .06, or 6 4 $15. 

(6) A man borrows $86 at 6 4 for 3 mos. 
did he pay for the use of the money. 

He puts into each box $.86. If he keeps it the 
whole year he will have to give for the use of it 6 
boxes of money. For 3 mos., or} of a year, } of 
6 boxes, or }of 6x$.86=$1.29, or 1} boxes of $.86 
each. How much will a man have to give for the 
use of $150.62 for 3 yrs., 5 mos., 12 days, at5 4? 

$150.62 in 1 box, in 5 boxes, $7.531—1 yr. int. 


What 





8 yrs. int. P ; . 22.598 
4 mos., or } yrs. } of 7.531. 2.510 
1 mo., } of 4 mos., } of $1.251. * 627 
10 days, } mo., } of $.627. -209 
2 “ of days, } of $.209. .041 

$25.981 + 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSON ON ALCOHOL ANDTHE BLOOD.—II 


Put a drop of fresh blood under a strong micro- 
scope. Show to tiueclass. Ask what they can see 
in the blood. Tell them that the minute round 
bodies are called corpuscles ; that there are as 
many as & million in a single drop of bloood. Ask : 
‘*What color are the corpuscles? Which are the 
larger, the red or the white ones? What color is 
the fluid part of the blood? What then gives blood 
its red appearance ? The office of these corpuscles is 
to absorb gases. When we draw air into our lungs, 
the oxygen passes through the tissues of the lungs, 
and is taken up by these little bodies, carried back 
to the heart, and irom there sent out to the capil 
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laries in all parts of the body. There the oxygen 
unites with the waste particles and carbonic acid 
gas is produced. This gas is absorbed by the cor- 
puscles, carried back to the lungs, there thrown 
off and more oxygen taken in. A large part of 
these corpuscles consists of water. You have learned 
the liking alcohol has for water. What do you 


think aleohol does to the corpuscles when it gets |- 


in the blood? How will they appear after the 
water has been taken out of them? Yes; they not 
only shrivel up and thus b<come unable to carry 
the gases back and forth, but they stick together 
and block up the small passages through which the 
blood has to pass, and congestion follows. Those 
who use alcohol are very liable to congestion of the 
lungs, kidneys, brain, etc. 

Look at the drop of blood again and see if any 
change has taken place. The colorless fluid you 
saw at first contained a substance called fibrine. 
Soon after blood isdrawn from the veins, this 
fibrine coagulates, i. e., turns to jelly. As it con- 
tracts more and more, the water oozes out and 
rises to the top, as you saw in the bottle (refer to 
previous lesson). Now, what is the use of fibrine 
in the blood.# When youcut your finger what hap- 
pens? How long does the blood continue to flow ? 
What makes it stop? What would happen if the 
blood did not thicken around the wound and stop 
the opening? What part of the blood coagulates 
or thickens? Of what use then is fibrine? Most 
persons who use alcoholic liquors to excess, imbibe 
so much water or watery fluids, that the proportion 
of fibrine in the blood is greatly reduced. What 
danger would this place them in in case of accident? 
How would it effect the healing of wounds ? Besides 
this, alcohol has the power of coagulating the 
fibrine while in the veins. Sometimes only the 
blood in one small vessel is coagulated. If this ves- 
sel happens to be in the brain it often causes par- 
alysis; if in other organs of the body, by shut- 
ting off the supply of blood it causes various dis- 
CASES. 
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MEMORIAL DAYS. 





THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Born JULY 27, 1777. 
Diep JuNE 15, 1844, 











[Let the participants be seated on the platform or together in 
front of it, und risein turn. It would be well to have the his- 
torical events alluded to in the poems embodied in brief essays, 
and read in their appropriate place.] 

1st pupil. Thomas Campbell was born and educated 
in Glasgow, Scotland. He began to write poetry when 
about 20 years old, and decided to devote himself to 
literature instead of a profession. For this purpose he 
went to Edinburgh, where he soon produced a poem 
that attracted much attention and brought him into the 
best society. 
2nd pupil. The work was ‘‘The Pleasures of Hope,” a 

long poem, which contains many historical allusions. 
One is to unfortunate Poland, that was seized by the 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, and divided be- 
tween them. Campbell with others was very indignant 
over the injustice of this act; and writes thus of the 
fall of Kosciusko, the leader of the Poles at the battle of 
Warsaw :— 

Warsaw’s last champion from her height surveyed 

Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid,— 

Oh ! heaven ! he cried, my bleeding country save ! 

Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? 

Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 

Rise fellow-men ! our country yet remains! ’ 

By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 

And swear for her to live !—with her to die! 


He said, and on the ramrart heights array’d 
His trusty warriors, few but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge or death,—the watchword and reply ; 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm. 


In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 


Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
(Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ;) 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye and curb’d her bright career ;— 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusko fell ! 
8rd pupil. The ‘Pleasures of Hope” brought the 
poet money as well as friends. This enabled him to 
travel, and while traveling in Saxony, he witnessed from 
the monastery of St. Jacob the battle of Hohenlinden, 
fought between the French, and Austrians. He describes 
it in the following noted poem : 
On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, . 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light, 
The darkness of the scenery. 


By torch and trumpet, fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. - 


Then shook the hills, with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the steed, to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of blood-stained snow, 
' And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun, 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave! 

Wave Munich, all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 


Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The grave shall be their winding sheet, 
And every sod beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulcher. 
4th pupil. Another famous battle Campbell has ‘‘ cele- 
brated in song.” The battle of Bannockburn, where the 
Scots, under Robert Bruce, gained that glorious victory 
over the English :— 
Wide o’er Bannock's heathy wold 
Scotland’s dreadful banners roll’d ’ 
And spread their wings of sprinkled gold, 
To the purpling east. 
Freedom beamed in every eye ; 
Devotion breathed in every sigh ; 
Freedom heaved their souls on high, 
And steeled each hero's breast, 


Charging then the coursers sprang, 

Sword and helmet clashing rang, 

Steel-clad warriors, mixing clang 
Echoed round the field. 


Dreadful see their eyeballs glare ! 

See the nerves of battle bare ! 

Arrowy tempests cloud the air, 
And glance from every shield. 


See how red the streamlets flow! 
See the reeling yielding foe, 
- How they melt at every blow! 
Yet we shall be free! 


Darker yet the strife appears ; 
Forest dread of flaming spears ! 
Hark ! a shout the welkin tears! 
Bruce has victory. 
5th pupil. Perhaps the most noted of Campbell poems 
is “‘ Lochiel’s Warning.” Lochiel was the chief of a 
Scottish clan in the time of George II., of England. 
Charles the Pretender tried to raise an insurrection in 
Scotland, and Lochiel joined him. The wizard in the 
poem is represented as foretelling the defeat which 
overtook Charles at the battle of Culloden, He says: 
(Addressing 6th pupil, who rises.) 
Lochiel, Lochiel !: beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight. 


Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down! 
Proud Cumberland prances insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 

*Tis thine, oh Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there ; 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 

Weep Albin ! to death and captivity led! 

Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 


6th pupil— 
Go preach to the coward thou death telling seer ! 


Or if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw dotard around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 


5th pupil— 

Ha! laugh’st thou Lochiel my vision to scorn? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth, 

From his home in the dark rolling clouds of the north? 
Lo! the death shot of foemen out speeding he rode, 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 

But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ; 

Ah! home let him speed,—for the spoiler is nig’, 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers like stars from the firmament cast? 











































































’Tis the fire shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh ! crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 

Whose banners arise on the battlements height, 
Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
Return to thy dwelling, all lonely return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood. 


6th pupil— 

False wizard avaunt! I have marshalled my clan; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one; 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 


Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 

Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald, the dauntless, and Moray, the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array— 


5th pupil— 
Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day ! 
For dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore ; 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo! annointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight ; 
Riso, rise! ye wild tempests and cover his flight. 


Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean wave, banished, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn? 
Ah, no! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is his bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling ; Oh ! mercy, dispell 
Yon sight that it freezes my spirit to tell! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostrils in agony swims. 
Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale— 

6th pupil— 
Down soothless insulter! I trust not the tale; 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their 

gore, 

Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the ‘kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 
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7th pupil. After his return from his travels, Campbell 
continued to write for the press, supporting his mother 
and sisters, as well as his own family with his earnings. 
Besides his poems and contributions to newspapers and 
magazines, he wrote a “ History of the Reign of George 
IIl.,” collected material for his “‘Specimens of British 
Poets,” edited Colburn’s Magazine for ten years, and 
started the Metropolitan Magazine. His second long 
poem is ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming,” published in 1809. 
His later poems were inferior to his earlier ones. He 
was much depressed by the defeat of the Poles, in whom 
he took an enthusiastic interest. About the same time 
his wife died, and his son became insane. These afflic- 
tions, with the knowledge that he had lost his poetic 
art, made the last years of his life sad ones. Yet he kept 
busy writing and traveling until shortly before his 
death. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Our subscribers will confer a favor and add to the interest of 
this paper by sending us fresh items of educational news. 


ELSEWHERE. 


KENTUCKY.—The Glasgow Normal School, es‘ ablished 
| Prof. Mell in 1875, and now under the management 
of Profs. Mell and Williams, will, at the close of the 

t term, be removed from Glasgow to Bowling 

reen, under its present management, and will take 

oe name, Southern Normal School and Business Col- 
ege. 

Lovuisiana.—The Louisiana Educatioral Association 
will hold its first annual session in Minden, La., Aug. 
12th, 18th, and 14th. Many prominent gentlemen w 
be mt and deliver elinenes: among them Hon. 
A. C, Blanchard, member of Congress, Colonels Boyd 
and Nickolson, of State Universi Hon. Warner 
Easton, State Superintendent of Education ; Hon. W. 
H. Goodale, of Baton Rouge, and officers and teachers 
of several colleges of North Louisiana. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. T. A. Snyder, principal of the 
Lehighton schools, has been elected successor to Supt. 
Balliet, of Carbon county, who declined reelection,— 
al ey fire that swept away the town of Brisbin, 
Cl eld county, on the 2nd of May, destroyed all the 
school poy. The buildings were comparatively 
new and well furnished.—Dickinson College, Pa., wiil 
hereafter offer to women the same advantages as to 
men.—Prof. W. H. Rauch is conducting a normal class 
of twenty-theee students at New Tripoli. 


Iowa.—J. M. Provins has been elected principal of 
the Colfax schools; F. A. Hyde, superintendent of the 
Newton schools.—President Spaulding, of Wesleyan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, has resigned, and Prof. J. T. 
McFarland has been elected to the position.—Supt. Par- 
ish, Des Moines, West Side, and all of his principals 
have been reélected. Supt. R. G. Young, of Newton, 
has been elected to the superintendency of the East 
Waterloo schools, ata salary of $1,500 per year. Prof. 
Robertson will be retained on the West Side.—The Mu- 
haska County Institute instructors are Supt. H. H. Seer- 
ley, J. B. Monlux, C. E. Tebbets, and 5. H. Beattie. 
Supt. Kendig is raising the grade of teachers.—Mr. O. 
C. Scott, — of the Oskaloosa High School, is to 
conduct the Jefferson County Institute at Fairfield, be- 
ginning July 28th.—Supt. Leigh Hunt will be en d 
1n institute work in the counties of Ida, Monona, Story, 
Hardin, and Tama, besides delivering several lectures, 
and will resume his work of superintendency of the 
East Side, Des Moines schools, in September. 

ILLINOIS.—-Institutes are to be held at Cairo, Septem- 
ber Ist, conducted by R. R. Reeder; Mrs. L. C. Gibbs, 
County Superintendent.—Champaign, August 4th, G. 
R. Shawhan, County Superintendent, assisted by M. 
Moore, J. W. tm and A. L. Starr.—Toledo, August 
18th, f. G. W. Monroe, assisted by J. W. Clemens 
and H. Davis ; 8. C. Miller, County Superintendent.— 
Effingham, July 2ist ; J. A. Arnold, County Superin- 
tundent.—Lewistown, August 4th; Supt. E. R. er, 





assisted by J. W. Cook, J. P. Yoder, and E. E. Brown. | ga9i 


—Peru, July 2ist, J. M. Day, Wm. Jenkins, B. B. 
Larkin, L. A. Thomas ; G. B. Btockdale, County Su 
intendent.—Gerard, July 28th, J. Pike and D. J. Mur- 
phy i Geo. W. Bowersox, County Super:mvcendent,— 
m, July 28th, O. T. Bright, 8. G. Burdick, and F, 
M. Alexander ; W. H. Storrs, County Superintendent. — 
a. July ay M. fail and J R. ovtaer ; 
\. vier, County Superin kT t 
A. A. Kape, County Hy erga ashville, 
—— A. M. Brooks and Nannie C. Anderson ; W. 
L. , County Superintendent.—St. Viateur's Col- 
lege, Bourbonnais Grove, opens the first Tuesday in 
September, °84. 
Iowa.—The Normal Institute convenes at Osage, 
August —, for a three weeks’ session.—Supt. Chand- 
oot ell county, has a text-book on 


and Civil Government of Iowa,” which | Cald 


Prof. Eld of Columbus Junction, is conductor. 
Among the expected are State , Akers, 
ex-State es Van Coelln and Prof. El ., The In- 
at Odebolt, July 21st, to continue three 
pt. J. C. Hisey, of 1 county, has a 
corpe of Normal Institute Instructors: W. W 
Speer, Normal Park, Ill., as conductor and instructor 
in Arithmetic and Methods ; Miss Mamie McCulloch, 
St. Louis, Mo., Instructor in Kind Principles 
and in their adaptation to the Primary Schools ; 
Lida Hanna, Instructor in Primary Reading and Num- 
ber ; Miss Helen Jordan, Instructor in Language. Lec- 
tures will be delivered before the Institute by Col. F. 
W. Parker, of the Cook County Normal School, and 
Prof, Gilchrist, of the lowa State Normal School.—Prof. 
Saunderson, superintendent of the Burlington schools, 
is engaged to conduct the Normal Institute at Washing- 


ton, commencing July 28th.—Prof. 8. M. Pusey, of 
Edon, has been elected pam of Bentons schools. 
--The Dubuque county Normal Institute will be in ses- 


sion thirteen days, beginning A 11th, at 1:30 P.M. 
Profs. C. G. Kretschmer, James Welsh, T. M. Irish, 
and J. J. Brownson are the instructors.— . Jarvis 
has been elected principal of the Ackley schools.—-Prof. 
O, F. Emerson, of Grinnell, has been elected ore. 
tendent of the schools of Muscatine.—Prof. W. M. 
Friesner, superintendent of Cedar Rapid schools, has 
been re-elected for three years, with a salary of $1,800 
per year.—The Normal Institute of Van Buren county 
will be held at Keosauqua, ning August 11th.— 
James J. Dofflemeyer, of Van m county, has been 
elected principal of one of the Keokuk schools.— Prof. 
C, E. Bessey, of the Agricultural College at Ames, has 
been elected to the chair of botany and horticulture in 
the State University of Nebraska at a large salary. 


Micnigan.—The following Teachers’ Institutes will 
be held during the months of July and August : 


yo et and Time. Conductor. 
Chacioress, Boyne City, A. E. Haynes. 

July 
Ingham*, Mason, H. R. Pattengill. 
Presque Isle, Rogers City, N. H. Walbridge. 
Clare,” Clare, A. E, Haynes. 
Gladwin, Gladwin, R. W. Putnam 
Lenewer", Adrian, Z. C. Spencer. 

Aug. 
Benzie, Frankfort, | R. W. Putnam 
Berrien, Buchanan, Austin George 
Cheboygan, Cheboygan, D. Putnam. 
Montcalm, Greenville, J. G. Plowman 
Otsego, Gaylord, J. W. Ewing 
Ven Buren, South Haven, W. S. Perry 

Lg. e 

Antrim, Elk Rapids, C. L. Bemis, 
Huron, Bad Axe, Z. C. Spencer. 
Isabella, Mt. Pleasant, W. H. Payne. 
Jackson*, Hanover, J. Estabrook. 
Kalamazoo*, Kalamazoo, Austin George 
Kalkaska, Kalkaska. E. P. Church. 
Leelanaw, Leland, E. B. Fairfield 
Livingston, Brighton, O. D. Thompson. 
Midland, Midland, D. Putnam. 
Muskegon, Ravenna, C. B. Thomas. 
Oakland*, Milford, I. N. Demmon, 
Ogemaw, West Branch, H. R. Pattengill 
8t. Joseph, Mendon, W. 8. Perry. 
Washtenaw, Dexter, D. Howell. 

Aug. 25. 
Alpena, Alpena, Wesley Sears. 
Barry, Hastings, H. R. Pattengill 
Branch, Coldwater, E. P. Church. 
Clinton, St. Johns, D. Howell. 
Delta, Escanaba, W. J. Cox. 
Eaton, Charlotte, O. D. Thompson 
Emmet, Petoskey, J. W. Ewing. 
Genesee, Flint, D. Putnam. 
Graud Traverse, Traverse City, C.F. R. Bellows, 
Gratiot, St. Louis, C. B. Thomas. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, W. 8. Perry. 
Macomb, Richmond, R. W. Putnam. 
Mason, Ludington, P. A. Latta. 
Mecosta, Big Rapids, J.G. Plowman 
Menominee, Men ee, C. L. Bemis, 
Monroe, Monroe, N. H, Walbridge. 

naw, East Saginaw, J.S. Goodman. 
St. Clair, Port Huron, Zz. C.8 2 
Tuscola, Vassar, M. T. Gass, 
Wayne, Northville, J. 8. Crombie 


*Institute will continue two weeks. 


InDIaNa.—P. A. Allen is re-elected as superintenden 
of the Bluffton schools.—J. E. Ockeman has resix; 

the priocipalship of the Tell City schools to accept 
a similar position at Frankfort, Ohio.—D. Mowry, for- 
merly Supt. of Elkhart county, now an M.D., is one 
of os rietors of a Water Cure Sanitarium, located 
at New 


was ready July 15th.—Prof. J.C. Yocum is re-elected | Huntington schools.—Joseph Carhart, teacher of Read- 

superintendent at Charles City.—Prof. 8. S. Gillespie} ing and Elocution in the State Normal School, has been 

remains at Marble Rock.— W. D. Walker at} elected Professor of Elocution and Oratory in De Pauw 

Floyd; Prof. J. N. Dahm, B.A., has been elected| University.—W. P. Pinkham, of Earlham last 

teacher of German in the High School.—Prof. will take the of 

J. F. Smith, of Monona, to a the Epiceland ‘ Newlin woreng a 
of the Postville —Supt. W. L. er, of é 


thrie bounty, is working bard to raise the grade of 
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Ault will open a normal at Greensburg, July 14th.—V. 
H, Elson and D. W. Dennis one at Rockv 
to July 12th.—Prof. Arthur B. Chaffee, a sunimor 
school of languages in Franklin College. July ist.--W. 
N. and Mrs. Eudora Hailmanu, a summer school for 


‘ wag! teachers and kindergartnerers at La Porie, 


uly 2ist,-—Jas. K. Beck and Jas. A. Woodburn, 
a summer school at Bloomington, July 28th to 
August 29th.--C. M. Merica, a normal at Auburn, )- 
ginning July 7th.—In the State Teaciiers’ Reading Cir- 
cle, June 10th, J. J. Mills was elected president ; H. 11. 
Skinner, secretary. The course of study as arranged 
for the present year is as follows : Pedagogics, ‘* Fit’ h’s 
Lectures on Teaching,” or ‘‘ Parker’s Talks on Teach- 
ing.” Mental Science, ‘‘ Brook’s Manual,” or ‘‘ Seéléy’s 
ock’s,” General History (to be selected). R. G. 
Boone and Mrs. Dennis were appointed to select a text- 
book in general history ; R. G. Boone was appointed to 
outline the work in mental science ; Geo. P. Brown, the 
subject of methods of instruction ; and H. B. Hill, the 
| history. To Geo. P. Brown was assigned the 
ess of arranging a plan for securing the books to 
be used. Any teacher or other person in the State of 
Indiana may become a member of this Circle by for- 
warding his name tothe manager of his county, to- 
gether with a pledge to pay ige | pursue the prescribed 
course of study, and pay a fee of twenty-five cents for 
the present year, and for future years such fees as may 
be decided upon at the beginning of the year. 
MissouRI.—The Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held at Ironton, Iron county, Aug. 20th, 
21st, and 22nd. Program as follows: ‘‘ Thoroughness in 
School Work,” J. B. Scott, Ironton. Discuasion: F. C. 
Miller, Pilot Knob: W. 8S. Allen, Union. ‘‘ Manage- 
ment of Country Schools,” R. M. Hunter, Farmington. 
Discussion: H. C. Davis, Iron Mountain ; J. H. Van 
Amburg, Cape Girardeau. *‘ What of the Results ?”’ 
J. M. Shelton, De Soto. Discussion: C. E. Carliar', 
Cape Girardeau ; J. L. Holloway, Sedalia. “For What 
should the Teachers meet?” Wm. H. Lynch, West 
Plains. Discussion : Alex. Kramer, Washington ; T. C. 
Dodson, Bloomfield; Eugene T. McNeely, Shawnec- 
town. ‘ The Primary Teacher, her Cross and Crown,” 
Mrs. F. C. Miller, Pilot Knob, Discussion : Miss Jennie 
Petit, Piedmont ; Pres. R. C. Norton, Cape Gira:deau™ 
Normal School. ‘‘ The New Education vs. The Old,” 
Pres. G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg Normal School. Dis- 
cussion: T. R. Vickroy, St. Louis ; D. R. McAnally, Co- 
lumbia. Welcome address, Judge Emerson, Ironton ; 
response, Hon. W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City. ‘‘ Nat- 
u Sciences in our rae ye «nal +. : ae ~ 
ag Ae Discussion: B.J. Specking, Washington: LV. 
W. McDonald, Pacific; Wilhelm Vickroy, St. Louis. 
“‘ Honor where Honor is Due,” Miss Ida V. Bedford, 
Bloomfield. Discussion: Miss Marcella Proctor, Cape Gir- 
ardeau ; Miss Elizabeth Fishwick, St. Louis. ‘ Tact,” FE. 
A. Haight, Glendale Boys’ School, Kirkwood. Dhiscus- 
sion: W. D. Vandiver, Caledonia ; R. W. Douthat. Rol- 
la School of Mines. ‘ Chart Work,” Frank M. Berhis, 
St. Louis. Discussion: Mrs. Frances A. Cheney, pe 
Girardeau; H. W. Specking, Washington. ‘‘ The 
Teacher and His Work,” John E. F. Edwards, Freder- 


icktown. Discussion: Landrum Smith, Leasburg ; Char. 
H. Dutcher, Warrensburg. Music. Oration, “ uri’s 
Future,” Thomas Cochrane, Washington. Address, 


‘“« The Teacher a Politician,” N. B. Henry, e Girar- 
deau. Recitation: Miss Jennie M. Jones, St. Louis. 
** Discipline,” M. D. Mugan, Carondelet. Discussion : 
T. M. Wilson, Oak Ridge; R. F. Chew, Caledonia. 
“« Live Subjects,” J. 8. Collins, Kirkwood. Discussion: 
P. J. Harris, Ferguson; W. 8S. Cowden, Leasburg. 
‘‘ Cruelty to our Public Schools,” J. 8. McGhee, Cape 
Girardeau. Discussion : G.W. Carlton, Gayoso ; Monroe 
Connally, Clover Bottom. ‘‘ Physical Education in our 
Public Schools,” Prin. J. Toensfeldt, Educational Fnsti- 
tute, St. Louis. Discussion: J. H. Maxwell, Piedmont ; 
W. D. Dobson, Carrollton.—The fall session of Clinton 
Academy begins Sept. 1st.—The Committee on Nomiria- 
tions for officers of the Missour: State Teachers’ As#o- 
ciation. at Sweet Springs, made the following report, 
which was accepted and adopted: For President, N. B. 
Henry, Cape Girardeau ; Vice-Presidents: R. D. - 
non, Louisiana; G. W. Smith, Boonville; W. J. Haw- 
kins, Nevada; G. W. Turner, Richmond; Recordipg 
Secretary, F. V. Loos, New London ; Assistant re 

ing Secretary, L. B. Coates, Hamilton ; R. R. Secretary, 
G. W. Krall, St. Louis; Treasurer, J. A. Quarles, Lex- 
ington. The Committee on Time and Place 


Sweet Springs as the place of meeting ; the fourth Tuts. , 


day in July. 1885, as the time. 





At 12 o'clock noon, Saturday, at Washington it is—__ 

12:12 p.m. Saturday, at New York. U. 8. 
~ 12:24 p.m. Saturday, at Boston, U. 8. 

4:81 p.m. Saturday. at Lisbon, Portugal. 
4:55 P.M. Saturday, at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
5:07 p.m. Saturday, at London, England. 
5:17 p.m. Saturday, at Paris, France. “4 
5:58 p.m. Saturday, at Rome, Itaiy. : 
6:02 P.M. Saturday, at Berlin, Prussia. 
6:14 P.M. Saturday, at Vienna, Austria. 
6:22 p.m. Saturday, at Cape Town, Africa. 
7:04 P.w. Saturday, at Constantinople, Turkey. 

11:01 p.m. Saturday, at Calcutta, 

12:54 am. Sunday, at Pekin, China. 


11:18 a.u. Saturday, at Chicago, U. 8. 
J Peru. 


12 noon Saturday, at Lima, er 
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LETTERS. 





are eater will penly $0 jastersend questions that will be of gen- 
interest, ¢@ following rules must be observed: 
Write on one side of the paper. 

relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
ton another. 


5. Enclose stam ae eee oe Ree Semgaet, Questions 
worth eaking are worth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on postal cards. 


In the JOURNAL of June 28th you give a little extract 
from a business letter to the publishers. It was pub- 
lished by you, I presume, to show that all do nit saree 
with Col. Parker’s views. As almost every er 
about here reads the JOURNAL (for I doubt very much if 
there is another county in this State where their publi- 
cations are so much read), I would like to make m 
geste plainer, I have no personal animosity towards 

r. Parker. Certainly I have fairly studied his me- 
thods. I have beard him in one speech denounce the 
name ‘‘ New Education,” and declare that he was the 
champion of no new system ; that he was only in search 
of better methods. Again I have heard him avow the 
name, and court the title of champion or advocate of it. 
In one speech he announces that he is ‘‘no teacher.” In 
answer to many inquiries that he had invited, he re- 

ed: ‘‘I don’t know.” He denounced a course of 
study ; but when asked what arrangement or plan of 
study he would recommend, he answered: ‘I don’t 
know, I am no teacher,.although I should like to be 
one.” Again I have heard him assert : ** I am a teacher,” 
and very positively declare his preferences. No one can 
more severely denounce the views of others, and he is 
not slow in intimating that they are held through self- 
conceit or stupidity. 

I read the childish discussions at Normal Park, 


/«* What is an idea?’ ‘“* But what is your idea of an idea?” 


“What iw your thought of a though?” ‘What. is 
meant by ‘times’ in multiplication?” etc., etc., until I 
feel like making out of such puerilities, gasping for 
mental breath, and siruggling for something that we 
can comprehend or use. 

I am for a real, substantial ‘‘ New Education.” I be- 
lieve in it. I say: ‘* Show us a better way. if you can, 
than we have and we will follow it.” Weare not yet walk- 
ing in the full light of the *‘ New Education,” and yet 
we clo not believe that we are en hrouded in the terrible 
darkness. The highest praise we seek is that we are 
continually in search uf something better. We would 
welcome a leader, but we will not recognize Col. Parker 
as a leader, because his chief delight seems to lie in 
holding up the plans and methods of others to ridicule ; 
in pointing to all the defects without reference to the 
merits ; in tearing to pieces without putting anything 
together. 

Springfield, Ill., July 5th. A. J. SMITH. 

[Supt. Smith sees in Col. Parker defects that all see at 
first ; he is aggressive and doesn’t 5 to see how a 
thing will sound, or which will hurt. Most of Colonel 
Parker’s enemies bave been made by his apparent sev- 
erity ; we say apparent, for he is full of the milk of hu- 
man kindness. A student at Normal Park said: ‘“‘ He 
knocked me down over and over again and I thought 
he had a spite against me ; I now see he was trying to 
knock my conceit out of me ; it was the best thing that 
ever happened to me.” As to Col. Parker’sa t in- 
consistencies, it must be admitted that he o makes 
contradictory statements. But they arise thus: He 
makes a large statement as ‘‘ there should be no exami- 
nations,” having in mind, probably, young children or 
the evils thai come from them on older children. He 
means by and by to qualify his statement, but does not, 
so he is put down as against examinations. But ask the 
Colonel if he would have examiuations and he will say : 
** Yes ; if the right kind and by the right person.” As to 
the questions, “‘ What is your thought of a thought,” 
etc., they are manifestly suitable for a class in psy- 
chol 


ology. 

The truth is that Col. Parker cannot be “sized up” 
very easily. His conceptions of education are not of 
the ordinary kind ; they are huge, grand, lendent 
and worthy of the child and the teacher. He is not 
ready in getting these into words; neither was Pesta- 
lozzi or Frosbel ; neither is any man who has a giant con- 
ception. Mr. Smith charges our remarks about Colonel 
Parker as ‘‘ fulsome dcation.” Now, personally we 
know little about Col. Parker ; as to his position as an 
educator, we have no doubt whatever. No man could 
say what he says who did not have education in him as 
an inspiration.—Eb. 


Tell me how I can become a better teacher. I hear 
lessons well, and I have a good recitation, but I feel 
that I am defective ; and the longer I teach the more I 
feel it? R. E, MovEr. 

[A candid inquiry hke this should have a better roRy 
than can be given in these brief notes to letters. 

of the JOURNAL contain advice and help for just 
such persons. Would there were more of them ! 

(1) (Study the child and form a conception of his 
needs and capabilities. This 1s the first and last thing 
to do; doit ali the time. Not saying to yourself ‘he 
needs arithmetic, because he may be a merchant ; gram- 
mar, he will write letters ; geography, because 
he may be in an express office and need to direct pack- 
ages,” etc. But ‘‘ he is a growing being”; he d at- 
tain the station of aman. Now, then, what will make 


him grow to be a man”? etc. 

@) You must conceive of an educated man as one 
ha a strong and sywmetrical character. . You, if 
a teacher, are a churacter former ; you help the 


in the child to grow by suitable environments to be a 


metrical character. _Here is where the schools usu- 
fail. The teacher measures her work by answers 


to questions ; she does not seek the t end of char 
acter, butthesmall endof knowledge, The thinking,con- 
scientious teacher cannot but be grieved over the knowl- 
edge products, as the only result of years of toil over a 
pupil. To say “‘ he isnot, it is true, a symmetrically de. 
v ped being, strong, earnest, manly, right-loving, 
right-doing, ind ious, courteous, a knowledge- 
seeker, sound of judgment, a lover of nature and of 
God, but then he can answer all the usual questions ”"— 
is to say acomplete failure has been made ; yes, and 
more a positive wrong has been done the child. Fez, if 
he had left to get only the education that nature 
could bestow he would have had a character more or 
less developed ; witness farmers and mechanics all over 
the peste 7A who can scarcely read or write and yet who 
are y educated. 

(8) You must study as to the means and methods of 
building character ; you must see that the number les- 
son ds character, that the Janguage lesson does it, 
and soon. Here is the grand difficulty ; you can find 
people who can talk about the value of character, but 
can they direct the growing ms of character? Can 
they do it readily and soopessinlly ? Can they take 80, 
40, 50, or 60 boys and girls into a room for five or six 
hours a day and cause their mental needs and spiritual 
powers to grow normally ? Can these men who read 
ong essays on education at the conventions do this 
practically ? Probably not ; here is the place of diffi- 
culty. But it can be done. 

(4) that teaching is the imparting of 
power. Can you impart power to another? Have you 
any tospare? You must learn to impart power. You 
must set the children to growing ; you must direct that 
growth. A good deal could be said here. 

(5) Remember that the children educate themselves, 
You may direct the process, but they will do it all them- 
selves. The above hints may set ye to thinking, at 
least. If you are in earnest, you will begin at once; if 
you begin you will become the kind of teacher you are 
onging to be. These are but hints; if you could be 
with a genuine teacher for a year you would learn what 
is hinted at in (4).—Epb.] 


I beg leave to differ with Mr. Fitch in his criticism of 
Mr. Baker, of Evanston. From my point of view, Mr. 
Baker’s part was fair and honest, without one spark of 
captiousness. I refer to the discussion reported by Mr. 
Fitch, at the meeting of the teachers of Cook County. 
The subject was Arithmetic. I did not pretend to lec- 
ture, but on the other hand, from the opening of the 
lesson, invited questions and discussion. My purpose 
was to ascertain the reasonable objections of thoughtful 
teachers to certain positions that seem right to me, but 
that stand opposed to the commonly received concep- 
tions of Arithmetic. 

The point directly at issue was the word “ times” as 
used in'the sentence, ‘‘3 times 4.” I maintained that this 
idiom was peculiar to the conventional language of 
arithmetic ; that it has no other analogous use; that 
the sentence means ‘‘three fours,” and nothing else, 
and cannot be clearly explained by any other language. 
To the child, the common explanation of ‘‘ taking one 
number as many times as there are units in another ” is 
meaningless. I requested teachers to write (in their 
schools) on the boari, ‘3 times 4 blocks,’’ and ask 
pupils to verify it with the objects. One or two prom- 
inent teachers stoutly asse that it was not necessary 
for children to understand the meaning of such sen- 
tences; that all they need is “‘to know the facts,” 
which, being fairly interpreted, means the knowing of 
words without thought. If this be right. then my 
theory is entirely wrong. Mr. Baker took the ground 
that Eeeeery pupils should and could easily understand 
the nguage in discussion. His argument was, as I 
have said, fair and honest. It was so thoughtful that I 
said at the time to Mr. Bright, who sat near me, that 
Mr. Baker would find the truth because his attitude 
toward it was so Pr. I trust Mr. B. will not think 
for a moment that I had any part in the adverse criti- 
cism. Any teacher who honestly and persistently in- 
vestigates will surely fiud the truth. gmatic asser- 
tions, without reasons, of anything in this new subject 
of education as a science are entirely out of place. 

FRANCIS W. PARKER. 

In referring to the Republican Platform in JoTRNaL 
of June 14th, you hardly do justice. It seems to me 
that it does endorse national aid to public education in 
the South. Immediately after that portion of the plat- 
form, ref g to the enforcement of the eight-hour 
law, it reads in substance as follows: ‘“‘ We fav r a wise 
and judicious system of general gable education, sup- 
ported by appropriations from the national treasury 
whenever required. Without doubt the South does 


er 
py tt or need it very much.” F. W. W. 
[With all of this we . Yet if the Republican 
party has favored na aid to the South by its Con- 


— votes, we have not properly read the news. 
ps we are mistaken ; we hopo we are.—Ep. } 


An article in the JouRNAL upon phonic charts, a few 
months ago, greatly interested me, and led me to think 
I might manufacture a reading chart in the same way. 
I procured several sheets of manilla paper 1} ft. 2 ft. 
in dimensions, and printed upon one side of each 
of them lessons corresponding to the first lessons 
in A ’s First Reader, leaving a wide space at the 
top illustrative pictures. My boys made me a stand- 
~ Age nab gga a amg ny the sheets. 

y little ones en and profited t very much, 
and I feel grateful tor the hint given me mae 

‘Barnard Vert. B. H. 





Tue Bartholdi statue will be shipped to New York to- 
‘ward the end of the month. But where, O 





| where is the pedestal for it to'stand on? 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. . 


for the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 








ByS. A. Eis, PH.D., Supt. Schools, Rochester, N. Y 

The two chief methods of teaching geography 
are known as the synthetic and the analytic. The 
first begins with the geography of the school-room, 
yard, the town and county, and passes in succes- 
sive stages to the world at large. The second begins 
with the world asa whole, and then proceeds to 
its divisions, sub-divisions, etc. Of the first two, 
the synthetic is the method most generally ap- 
proved. This method was warmly advocated by 
Rosseau, Raumer, Pestalozzi, Agassiz. and others. 
Rosseau advised commencing instructions in geo- 
graphy by furnishing boys with a correct knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood of their own homes, and 
making them draw maps of the locality. Raumer 
says: ‘‘ These views of Rousseau’s seemed to him 
most reasonable, because he had spent years 
in geognostic researches among the mountains, 
and knew the heaven-wide difference between the 
knowledge of a map and of a country.” Agassiz 
says: ‘‘ Let us not at first resort to books, but let 
us take a class into the field, point out the hills and 
valleys, rivers and lakes, and let the pupils learn 
out of doors the points of the compass, and then, 
having shown them these things, let them compare 
the representations with the realities, and the maps 
will have a new meaning to them.” 

These early lessons, denominated in our courses 
of study, ‘‘ Lessons on places,” are, or should be, 
wholly oral. They should be object lessons, or 
simple lessons on the divisions of lands; as hills, 
valleys, plains, islands; or divisions of water, as 
ponds, lakes, springs, creeks, rivers, proceeding 
gradually to the consideration of animals, plants, 
minerals, people, customs, the soil and its pro- 
ducts. 

Wickersham suggests that one of the first things 
to be done is to find out what the child knows, and 
then proceed from the known to the unknown. It 
would prove an utter waste of time to take pupils 
over ground where the objects were perfectly 
familiar to them, except use be made of these fumi- 
liar scenes to teach the principle upon which maps 
are constructed. 

The teacher should require the pupils to repre- 
sent on their slates or on the blackboard, familiar 
objects, giving careful attention to comparative 
distance and postion. In this simple way they 
learn to use a scale of distances, an inch represent- 
ing a yard, etc., and so are prepared to appreciate 
the scale upon which maps representing larger sur- 
faces are constructed. . 

Such lessons as these on place, in my judgment, 
lie at the foundation of all successful geographical 
study. If these are made interesting toa pupil, 
his appetite for geographica] knowledge will be so 
whetted, that when he gets hold of a text-book the 
study will be to him a perpetual delight. A little 
seven-year old boy who has always had the freedom 
of my house, will often seize a geography,and sitting 
cross-legged on the carpet, read it as he would a 
story. Ithas never occurred to this little sixth 
grader that geography is a dull and uninteresting 
study. 

Where it is possible to do so, the pupil should be 
taken on excursions to different unfamiliar points in 
the neighborhood of the school. This might, with 
great profit, be followed up by more extended trips 
to various places, near and remote, where many 
of the divisions of land and water may be actu- 
ally observed. Accompany this by talks about vari- 
ous objects of interest, and the chief characteristics 
of the places visited. The result of this plan will 
he to translate facts that are simply imaginary, 
into those that are actual and real. 

I remember with what delight my own little 
daughter, who, on such an excursion into the 
country, observed a little patch of green earth in 
the midst of a pond of water, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
papa, there’s a truly island.” And as she further 
discovered little capes, and bays, and peninsulas, 
she calied out still more enthusiastically, ‘‘ Why, 
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papa, this is live geography.” 

“Teaching the child to observe what is seen,” 
says Parker, ‘is to assist him to imagine the un- 
seen.” Ata certain stage in the pupil’s progress, 
or when he is familiar with the ordinary geograph- 
ical terms and their meaning, the synthetic method 
should give place to the analytic, or the two be 
combined. Fitch says: ‘‘ The earliest geographical 
ideas may be well those derived from home and its 
surroundings, but these ideas require next to be 
properly localized, and shown in relation to the 
size and form of the world itself.” Parker says : 
‘*It is easier for a child to imagine a continent 
than a county. Map drawing isa most desirable, 
if not an essential part of any good method of 
teaching geogeaphy.” 

The very first step in primary instruction is that 
of teaching location and direction. After so learn- 
ing the points of the compass, that he can readily 
tell the direction of any point from the school- 
house, the pupil should be required to draw a map 
of the school-room, with its windows, doors, and 
furniture. In order to prevent any misconception 
as to relative directions on the map, the map might 
be drawn and studied while the pupil sat facing the 
North. When this cannot be done, it would be 
well to require the pupil to give both the relative 
and the absoluie direction. Exercises in map- 
drawing should be continued through all the stages 
of geographical study, care being taken: not to 
make the drawing of maps an end in itself. The 
map of the school-room should be followed by that 
of the school-grounds, the neighborhood, with its 
principal streets, prominent buildings, streams, 
etc., and in succession the county, the state, United 
States, and other countries. Unless, after the im- 
mediate surroundings have been considered—as 
some suggest—the study of continents be taken 
up, adopting at this point the analytic plan. The 
method of map drawings I have found most con- 
venient, is.to require the pupil to draw an outline 
map of a particular district, state or country, and 
then, step by step, to fillin the prominent features, 
locating cities, rivers, mountains, and mountain 
ranges, as the study proceeds, until the map is 
completed. Outline maps and globes I regard as 
absolutely essential in any attempt to teach geog- 
raphy successfully. Doubtless one of the great 
obstacles tothe right teaching of geography, partic- 
ular in county schools, is the want of. outline 
maps and globes. This want might be met by 
having these necessary helps, made by the pupils 
themselves, under the careful supervision of the 
teacher, using ascale of miles. These would be, 
in my opinion more valuable than those bought 
to order. Have relief maps and globes, if 


you can get them, and the best way to get them 
istomakethem.  . 

In a visit recently made to Prof. Felix Adler’s 
working nan’s school in New York city, two boys, 
neithér of them eleven years ofage, were just fin- 


ishing relief maps of North and South Amer- 
ica, and of Pennsylvania and New York. A 
slated globe will be found very useful, and also the 
dissected maps that may be had at small expense. 


progress, the molding-board or mol]ding-pan will be 
found of great value in the hands of a skillful teach- 
er. Itmay be made another means of changing 
dry facts into living realities. 

Notwithstanding the wrong uses to which the 
text-book has been put, it holds a deservedly prom- 
inent place among the instrumentalities for teach- 
ing geography. I have no sympathy with the cry 
against text-books. For even were the teacher an 
encyclopeedia of geographical knowledge, the text 
book should be in the hands of the pupils, for the 
purpose of investigation and study. I hope, how- 
ever, the time is not far distant when the teacher 
will have fully emancipated herself from the slavish 
following of the text-book; when she herself will 
be so full of the subject matter, and so enthusi- 
astic in communicating what she knows to her 
pupils, that a text-book in her hands, would prove 
a serious hindrance and interruption in her work. 

As to text-books, they keep pace with the ad- 
vance of the ‘‘ New Education,” with all the fresh 
ideas and improvements in methods; and to the 


to teach a subject she knows nothing about, it 
furnishes a chart and compasss, that if they do 
not bring her with flying colors into pert, at least 
may save her from absolute shipwreck. 

Any true teaching of geography will include his- 


made to supplement each other. 


passage over the Alps,” Macauley’s ‘‘ Siege of Lon- 
donderry,” Carlyles, account of Frederick the 
Great’s campaign in Silesia, or of Cromwell’s bat- 
tles at Dunbar, without seeing a new meaning in 
geographical study. Associate, therefore, when- 
ever it is possible, with every important location, 


geographical facts will be bound up with the live 
facts of history, ‘and fix themselves’ by the 
power of association in the memory of the pupil . 


be employed to excite the interest of the pupil, 
and lead to profitable study. Assign some special 
topic for study and investigation, add to it any in- 


give a talk upon the subject, and require pupils to 
reproduce it in their own language. By such 
means J have known the greatest interest. to be 
exerted in a class of pupils, who before, regarded 
geography as a dull and dreary task, and dreaded 
the recitation, as a criminal, the witness stand. 
There remains, for me in closing, to call oegenee 





to the topical method, which, it is confidently as- 
serted, isthe only rational a phil onion method 
to be employed. 





During the early or perceptive stage in a pupil's | 


poor teacher who finds herself “‘ at sea” in trying | Je 


tory. In fact history and geography should be | 
“Nobody,” says 
Fitch, “can read Livy's account of Hannibal's P 


the historicalevents that have taken place in it.- 
By this means, the otherwise dry and uninteresting |970” 


formation that may be found in the text-book, or 





| King gives four reasons why this method is to 
be preferred to all others. First, it requires careful 
| preparation on the part of the teacher, as well as 
| the scholar. Second, it creates unbounded en- 
thusiasm among the schoiars. Third, it encour- 
|ages scholars to study and think for themselves, 
and Fourth, it is philosophical and natural. 

It will be conceded, I think. that any method 
that can claim rightfully, for itself, these, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics ought to be pre-eminent- ™ 
ly excellent. Still I think it will be found that the 
teacher who is successful in the employment of 
this method, is the exception. While there is one 
that succeeds. there are many who miserably fail. 
And chiefly for the reason, that the average teacher 
is not prepared to spend the time necessary for 
careful preparation. 

In the teaching of geography, as in the teaching 
of any subject, right methods are essential to suc- 
cessful work. After all, the teacher is more than 
her methods; for, if she have in her a reasonable 
knowledge of her subject, and some enthusiasm in 
teaching it, she will instinctively find, what will 
were to be for Me i at rots the a method. f 

e great need of to-day in teachi eogra 
miccesttully, is, teachers thoroushiy’ ‘te breed’ db 
the subject, and filled with enthusisam in their 
work. t any teacher therefore, who longs to 
be successful in teaching this subject, make a 
careful study of Ritter’s ‘‘ Comparative Geography” 
and of Guyot’s ‘* Earth and Man.” and when she 
has caught something of the enthusiasm of these 
eminent Geographers, and is filled full of her sub- 
st, she will find, if I mistake not, no want of real 
interest on the part of her pupils, nor look in vain 
for practical results. 


“* 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
| CHAUTAUQUA AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER. 

There is a growing desire apparent among teach- 
ers to hold their annual conventions in the same 
lace year after year. The great body of the teach- 
ers of the State of New York are tired of holdi 
their conventions on wheels; the New Buglan 
teachers feel so about the American Institute of 
Instruction. Nor will the teachers of the country 
at large wander for many years more to Sara 
then to Atlanta, and anon to St. Louis. No, as the 
strength of Chautauqua is that it is in Chautauqua 
each year, so the National Association should se- 
lect a habitation, build a building, and proceed to 


For such a purpose no better place than Chau- 
tauqua can be found; and to exemplify its advan- 
, @ map is exhibited. I[t will be seen that it is 


| tages 
located nearly half-way between the West ard 
Let me mention one of the other means that may” 


and is readily accessible from the South. The 
Ohio teachers find it a convenient place for their 
annual meetings, and there is no reason why New 
York and Pennsylvania will not follow this exam- 
le. It is believed that the true plan is for the 
ational Association to make Chautauqua its Edu- 
cational Capital; that it should then proceed to 
build an edifice costing not less than $10,000; and 
that a National Institute should follow the ahnual 
meeting, lasting for six or eight weeks. All this is 
possible; it is in the line of needed progress. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wm. P. Clothier, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He reports 
great benefit.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

THE TrmEs oF LINN 4US, AND THE TIMES OF ALCHEMY. 
Z. Topelius. Translated from the Swedish. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

These are the last two volumes of The Surgeon's 
Stories Series, and, like the preceding ones, present the 
times of which they treat, not as a mere skeleton of his- 
tory, but n life-like pictures and conversations, and 
with fullness of dramatic incident and stirring bio- 
graphy, which eudure the past of Swedish bistory with 
all the spirited interest of a living present. 

The last vciume, ‘‘The Times of Alchemy,” gives a 
striking pictuie of hesuperstition that prevailed among 
all classes of Swedish society before its clonds had yet 
been penetrated by the sunlight of exact science that 
followed the career of Linnzeus. This superstition is ex- 
emplified in the person of a mysterious alchemist and in 
his experiments in search of the philosopher’s stone and 
the elixir of life. Many of the characters of the preced- 
ing volumes appear in this, and the threads of all the 
stories are here united and brought to a fitting close. 


A ProGReEssivE SERIES OF INDUCTIVE LESSONS IN 
Latin, John Tetlow, A.M. Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Or. $1.25. 

The lessons in this book are arranged according to the 
principles of the ‘‘ New Education,” under the heads 
Observation, Reference, and Inference. It is the result 
of an attempt to apply the inductive method to element- 
ary instruction in Latin. Certainly, as the author says, 
‘the value of this method as an instrument for devel- 
oping and strengthening the mental faculties bas long 
been recognized, and will probably not be questioned.” 
This is true, but this book is one of the few in which the 
principle has been faithfully applied. The old method 
of teaching Latin was not according to this plan. It is 
one of the evidences that the principles so earnestly and 
so long advocated by the ScHOOL JOURNAL are becom- 
ing recognized that this book becomes a necessity. We 
are much pleased with the lessons. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper's contains many good things. The frontis- 
piece is from a fine painting by T. W. Dewing, entitled 
‘*A Prelude.” Some of the especially attractive illus- 
trated contributions are ‘“‘ Artist Strolls in Holland,” by 
George H. Boughton, A.K.A.; ‘‘Some Work of the 
Associated Artists,” by Constance Cary Harrison; ‘‘ The 
Gateway of Boston,” by William H. Rideing: “ Ante- 
lope Hunting in Montana,” by G. O. Shields; and 
‘* Salt Lake City,” by Ernest Ingersall. William Sharp’s 
‘* Transcripts from Nature,” embody some very pleasing 
verses. E. P. Roe’s ‘‘Nature’s Serial Story,” ‘‘ Judith 
Shakespeare,” by William Black ; and -‘‘ Only a Riddle,” 
by E. L. Bynner, are among the contributions of fiction. 
The “ Easy Chair,” and Literary and Historical Records, 
and the ‘‘ Drawer” are full of timely and amusing read- 
ing. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for August has a varried and 
attractive list of contents. The most entertaining 
article is ‘Personal Recollections of Charles Reade,” 
by John Coleman, Reade’s associate in many theatrical 
enterprises, and intimate friend of his late years. The 
second paper on the ‘‘ Suburbs of New York” is finely 
illustrated. In an article on ‘- Vivisection,” Dr. Albert 
Leffingwell, condemns its {unrestricted practice. ‘‘A 
Word from a Woman Against Female Suffrage” is 
pointed and cogent. The second paper on “Life ina 
Russian Province” is readable, and a short account of 
the ‘Confederate Postage-Stamps,” with engraved 
specimens, has a certain degree of historical value. 
The fiction of the number includes Miss Tincker’s new 
serial, ‘* Aurora,” and ‘“‘A Trip to Killarney,” by the 
author of “Molly Bawn,” is begun. ‘“‘Some New 
Thing,” by W. W. Crane, gives fresh and faithful de- 
lineations of Pennsylvania German life and character. 
** My Chaperon” is a bright little sketch, and a viva- 
cious account of a “‘ Prize Day in a French Public 
School” should not be overlooked. 


The August Century opens with a frontispiece pic- 
ture of Daffodils on the border of a stream, by Alfred 
Pargons, the Englieh artist, who also illustrates beauti- 
fully the opening paper, ‘“‘A-Glance at British Wild 
Flowers,” by John Burroughs. ‘“‘A Summer Holi- 
night,” by Miss Edith M. Thomas, and “ Americans at 
Play,” by Dr. Edward, lend a midsummer character to 
the bumber. W. T. Stear’s ‘‘Chinese Gordon,” ‘ Car- 
men-Sylva,” by Miss Helen Zimmermern, and ‘General 
Sam Houston,” by Alexander Hynds, are very interest- 
ng. Fiction is supplied by Henry James’ opening 
nstallment of ‘“‘A New England Winter,” the first part 
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of H. H. Boyesen’s “A Problematic Character ;” “ Re- 
markable Wreck of the Thomas Hyke.” by Stockton ; 
“ An Effect in Yellow,” by ‘“‘Ivory Black ;” and a con- 
tinuation of Cable’s thrilling story, ‘‘Dr. Sevier ;” 
“* Topics of the Times,” ‘‘ Open Letters,” and ‘“ Bric-a- 

rac,” all contain interesting and lively contributions. 

St. Nicholas for August opens with a charmingly 
written and illustrated article on ‘Old Shep and the 
Central Park Sheep,” in which Franklin H. North tells 
about New York’s city sheep farm, and for which James 
A. Monks and W. Taber have drawn some beautiful 
pictures. Blanche Willis Howard, writes a simple and 
pathetic story of German child-life, and Celia Thaxter 
illustrates Joel Benton’s quaint poem, ‘The Curious 
House.” An interesting and instructive paper is that 
entitled ‘‘ Paper: Its Origin and History,” by Charles 
E. Bolton. There are also other excellent features. 

The August number uf The Science Monthly contains 
two brilliant articles on the future of religion. The first 
** The Ghost of Religion,” is by Frederic Harrison, and 
is an attack on Mr. Speycer’s ‘‘ Unknowable,” and the 
second, “ Retrogressive Religion,” is Mr. Spencer's re- 
ply. Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Hickory-Nuts and Butternuts,” 
Dr. C. C. Abbott’s ‘“‘Some Rambles of a Naturalist,” 
and M. J. Fischer’s ‘‘My Monkeys,” may be equally 
well described as lively or amusing essays, or as scien- 
tific articles, for they are both. The serials on ‘‘ The 
Chemistry of Cookery,” by Mattieu Williams, and ‘‘The 
Morality of Happiness,” by Mr, Thomas Foster, are con- 
tinued ; and there is also a curious and interesting 
article on old-fashioned arithmetic, under the title of 
**The Mystic Properties of Numbers,” Prof. David 8. 
Jordan contributes a sketch, enlivened by the warmth 
of personal friendship, of Don Felipe Poey, the distin- 
guished Cuban ichthyologist. The Editor’s Table is 
occupied with a dicussion of the relations of ‘‘ Science 
and the Temperance Reform.” 

The current Wide Awake is a bright and beautiful 
number, and deserves unstinted praise of its attrac- 
tions. Among these may be noted the frontispiece, 
‘* Little Pixey People,” by F. H. Lungren; ‘‘ A Modern 
Kate Barlass,” by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey; “The 
Shepherd Boy,” the versification of Aisop’s fables by 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, illustrated by George Foster 
Barnes. There are numerous other interesting articles 
and pleasing verses by well-known authors. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August, contains, among 
its more interesting articles, a good installment of “In 
War Time,” by 8. Weir Mitchell; “‘The Twilight of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture,” by William Shields Lis- 
comb ; ‘‘ The Zig Zag Telegraph,” by Lisyd G. Thomp- 
son ; ‘ Nathaniel Parker Willis,’ by Edward F. Hay- 
wood; and ‘‘The Anatomizing of William Shake- 
speare,” by Richard Grant White ; “‘ Dinky,” by Mary 
Beale Brainerd, is a pleasing sketch, and ‘‘ Where Is 
Listeth,” by Edith M. Thomas, is an essay in that au- 
thor’s own charming style. ‘The Contributors’ Club ” 
and ‘ Books of the Month” are meritorious as usual, 
and poetry is contributed by James T. McKay, T. W. 
Parsons, and others. 

The North American Review for August contains an 
article by Justice James V. Campbell, on “ The En- 
croachments of Capital.” which will command the seri- 
ous attention of all readers. Richard A. Proctor treats 
of *‘ The Origin of Comets,” and presents that difficult 
subject ina clearlight. ‘‘Are we a Nation of Rascals?” 
is the startling titie of an article by John F. Hume, who 
shows reasons for an affirmative answer. Judge Edward 
C. Loring finds a ‘‘ Drift toward Centralization” in a 
recent judgment of the United Stutes Supreme Court. 
Julian Hawthorne writes of ‘‘ The American Element 
in Fiction,” and there is a symposium on *‘ Prohibition 
and Persuasion,” by Neal Dow and Dr. Dio Lewis, in 
which the former does his best to prop with old straw 
the position that Dr. Lewis well shows cannot by any 
means be sustained. 


To the lovers of good pictures, the August Magazine 
of Art will be particulariy welcome. It has an unusual 
number of fine full-page drawings, among which are a 
frontispiece from Walter Langley’s painting, ‘“‘ Among 
the Missing,” ‘‘ A Rehearsal,” from painting, by E. J. 
Gregory ; ‘‘ Going Round With the Plate,”’ from picture, 
by G. Knorr ; *‘ With the Mahdi,” drawn by E. Ber- 
ninger : and “The Herring Market at Sea,” from paint- 
ing, by Colin Hunter. There are other excellent draw, 
ings illustrating David Hannay’s paper on Seville ; ‘“‘The 
Austrian Museum,” by W. Martin Conway; ‘“ Walks 
in Surrey,” by H. E. Ward; ‘Old English Pottery,” 
by Cosono Monkhouse; and ‘Stage Royalties.” The 
last are portraits from etchings, by Lalanze. There are 
also four engravings illustrating the second paper on 











**Current Art. ‘The Cronicle of Art” and Ae 
Art Notes,” have the customary interesting contribu- 
tions, and the literary character of the number is in 
keeping with its artistic excellence. 


Outing, for August, is a midsummer number of fresh 
and vivid interest. Its frontispiece is one of Garrett’s 
best drawings, with a brief and pertinent poem by 
Charles E. Pratt, entitled ‘“‘ Art in August.” The lead- 
ing iJlustrated article is by Frank S Dobbins, describ- 
ing ‘‘Tricycling Trips in Tokio.” The illustrations of 
this article are unique and striking. Sarah Leslie con- 
tributes a breezy paper, entitled, ‘“‘ Yachting around 
Cape Cod,” which is profusely illustrated by Webber. 
Other illustrated articles follow, and sketches and 
stories go to make the magazine in every way wor.hy 
of its rising reputation. 


The August Manhattan has for frontispivce a draw- 
ing of a beautiful view of ‘‘Uray, and the Sierra San 


> | Juan, Colorado,” first of a series of illustrati ns accom 


panying the opening paper. ‘‘The Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park,” by Ashley W. Cole. ‘‘ Trojan,” appears 
in an interesting installment, and other contributions of 
fiction are ‘‘ Tilly Bones,” by E. W. Bellamy ; and “An 
Incident in the Life of Dr. Jane Temple,” by Clara 
Lanza. Pleasing papers are given by Kate Field, Julian 
Hawthorne, and Brander Matthews, and poems by 
Walter Learned, Christopher P. Cranch, and others. 
An illustrated paper by Ernest Kiraufft, is conspicuous 
by excellence of engraving, although it is machine en- 
graving. 
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A Timely Book on Occupations that will Educate. 


FOR PRIMARY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Education by Doing, 


By ANNA JOHNSON, Teacher in the Children’s Aid Schools, New York City. 
With Prefatory Note by EDWARD R. SHAW, of the High School at Yonkers, N. ¥ 
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preparation, this little book is offered to the Educational Public, as the result of successful ex 


After a lon; 


ing young pupils employed when not studying, with occupations that. will educate. 
and is in the spirit and practice of the ‘‘New Education.” 


112 pp. PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


erience in keep- 


It follows somewhat the Kintergarten plan, 


While perhaps not all the means of occupation can be used in 


wely school, a large portion undoubtedly can, with the best results in keeping little hands and brains busy and out of mischief. 





Extract from Prefa- 
tory Note. 


‘*In observing the results achi- 
eved by the Kindergarten educa- 
tors, I have felt that Froebel’s 
great discovery of education by 
occupations must have something 
for the public school—that a fur- 
ther application of ‘the putting of 
experience and action in the place 
of books and abstract thinking,’ 
could be made beyond the fifth or 
sixth year of the child’s life. This 
book is an outgrowth of this idea, 
conceived in the spirit of the 
‘New Education.’ 

‘Tt will be widely welcomed, 
we believe, as it gives concrete 
methods of work—the very aids 
primary teachers are in search of. 
There has been a wide discussion 





of the subject of education, and 
there exists no little confusion in 
the mind of many a teacher as to 
how he should improve upon 
methods that have been con- 
demned. There is a general de- 
sire and demand for better meth- 
ods. The principles enunciated 
by Spencer ‘that science is evol- 
ved out of its corresponding art,’ 
and ‘that the abstract is to be 
reached by way of the concrete,’ 
are as true in their applications 
with reference to teachers as to 
pupils. And therefore, whoever 
gives concrete methods, based 
upon right principles, is doing 
the most to aid the great body of 
teachers, and is laying the surest 
foundation for a recognition of 
the principles of science of edu- 





cation.” 
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; Pestaloza : the Influence of his Principles and Practice on Elementery Education; Frosbel 





Foundation of 
’ the Kind srgarten System of Elementary Educatio 
petere «arom the mae meg 


“ Pocumet Fone, Th , April 
aol Tye nay proteesicnal training class as «text book, and considers Itong ofthe the inoalu- 


BL. KELLOGG & CO., Béneational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 


BLAINE: A BARGAIN. 








Agents wanted for 
thetic edition. of ia tite 





ate ee Valuable Sch Build Sourebing 
. ua ool ings wi 
scaeeenoenY wt High Benood, ox cs or one-half interest tr ae 
ot Gas ee — ae 
Tse byw oulaald he Fetters by 0,000 Onteclia ‘How A pee 2 
i ana Sree 


are seling A socaitietindseams frtns NORMAL CLASS POR KINXDERGARTHERS. 

Soe ie eeeisae.s erate ny Remsen 
_ Augusta, Maine. ‘J. W. SCHERMERHOaN & Co., 7 Mine, N. 

G. R. INSTITUTEscccese"“ASademic. Musics Nor: G]QBRS, ‘*°stoee lee. Prices retuees. Goud 


mal, Com’l,Telegraphy. Board and tuition $35 per 3 mos 
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‘tion study of the schools. 


July 26, 1884. , 








The School Journal, published weekly, 50 
jumbers , at the f in- 
punt & year ‘ollowing rates, which 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
egapena rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


whe label on ay o> ary to what Kind en materials are roid 
et ameorine receive a equa =e nblishers do not ens. yoo those intending to = 
the be discont A} tosend pO age to call on or ad 
Kenta atemnne se genres acgne gs | Mr. Nathaniel Jobngon, of 490 Hudson st 
’ . Y. He @ stoc c an 
nine date ame ag Ty 4 on the - of | school furniture of all kinds, of which he 


ibscriptions will be received for three months 
or six yocnis from these who wish to make a 
trial of the paper. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
port changed, should be careful to name . not 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
ales the ene to winion it has been sent. 
é. by hy ge have decided —— all subacri- 
rs newspapers are id respensible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 
Subscribers wishing to introduce THs JOURNAL 
to their friends cun have om copies sent 


free from this —_ to 
A tee will Ge tent sent on in 





ne re 
to the Business a JEAN 
LOUIS, 21 Park Place, N.Y. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Sinagtignel Publishers 
1 Park Place, new York. 


————— 


7 veasure- 1 vove 


FOR JULY 


Opens as usual with a fine and appropri- 
ate froatispiece, accompanied by an article, 
**The Lion and His Month,” by Oscar R 
Hart. Papers of especial timeliness a: 
wear on ** Bathing and Swimming,” 2 
Edward F. Holt ; ‘‘ The Republican Can- 
didates,” with portraits ; ** How tne Presi- 
dent is Elected,” by Aliston Hughes; ‘‘ A 
Family,” by . L. Benedict ; ** Keep 

fool,” by I. ‘C. Kell ; and “ The Times,” 
by Alex, E. Leeds. Other interesting con- 
tributions ure, ‘‘ The Way to Success,” by 
Ww. Randolph ; ‘*In a New York Art 
School,” by Amy B. Kellogg; ‘‘ Thinki 
and Working,” by Harvey Dirch; ‘ Au- 
thors Worth Reading”; and a sketch, 
“Taking His Pick.” by Nelson F. Wells. 
The story of ‘‘ The Boy who Tried” is con- 
cluded ; the page ‘for the scholars” has 
some excellent contributions; “ The little 
ones” are well remembered; the depart- 
ments are full of interesting words from 
the ‘‘boxers”; and poetry, original and 
selected, completes a particularly good 
number. 

Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
21 Park Place. N. Y. 


Sa Aina 

The Text-books, published by the Uni- 
versity P.:blishing Co., have long held a 
high position as being ‘prepared by accom- 
plished scholars and experienced educa- 
tors. Maury’s Geographies are among the 
most successful popular books of their 
kind ; everwhere giving the greatest satis- 
faction. The Clarendon Dictionary is a 
marvel of comprehensiveness and useful- 
nes« for every student and business men. 
and is a work of high character and 
authority. Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, 
gives new zest and interest in this founda- 
Some of the 
best scholars of the world have given this 
series high praise, As text books they 
are very superior. The firm send full list 
of publications and circular on applica- 
tion, and their reputation certainly en- 
titles their publications to a trial. 


The series of New National Readers pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Barnes & Co., is a 
new evidence of the enterprise that has |‘, ++), 
always characterized this house. The | At 
firm announces that the series will soon 
be completed, meanwhile the first four 
numbers are selling on their merits, with | Price 
little effort on the part of the Publishers, 
Enthusiastic testimonials of the most un- 

qualified character are continually coming 
ib. All teachers and school officers con-/ 
templating a change, or the adoption of 
supplementary books, will do well to look 
into the merits of this series before de- 
ciding. Until September 1, 1884, the first 
_ symm be sent for examina- 

ion to an ress, on terms 4 pearing | the 
in the daivettsoment of the Seas. in an- 
other column. 

It is not many years ago since the manu- 
facture of graphite in various forms mu-| ert 
came a prominent American industry, and 
now the reputation of the Dixon graphite | Pe 

has extended overthe who'e known 
world. This is due not only to the fact of 











ng . This is a popular work for schools, 
au 


ng: for instance: 8,—soft; S. 
medium; M.—medium; H.—hard ; and 
Vv. H.—very og - -— odo “ 
plication cents, to the Jose 
Dizon, Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. , 


M.—soft 


is @ ‘acturer, making a speciality of 
Kindergarten tables and reversible settees 
for Seamed schools. 


the numerous inducements held 
mated the ladies to spend money, that 
offered by The Great American Tea Co., 
in another column, is not hkely to be 
overlooked, for, where is the house- 
keeper that would not like a beautiful 
gold-band or moss-rose tea-set, or dinncr- 
set? Full particulars of the manner of 
securing these much prized articles may 
be obtained by addressing the firm at 31 
and 83 Vesey st., New York. 


Those that have had experience with 
educational bureaus are ready to testif 
weeny the efficiency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Bureau, of which Mr. 
L. B. Landis, of 631 Hamilton st., Allen- 
town, Pa., is manager. This institution 
transacts business in the States and Terri- 
tories,and has acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion for promptness and earnestness in 
behalf of teachers, and is cordially recom- 
mended by those that have done ‘hanlinens 
with it. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
whose enterprise in meeting public needs 
has brought them into the front rank of 
educational os offer in another 
column two books that deserve the special 

notice of schools. The lesson on the 
“Human Body,” by Principal Orestes 
M. Brand, isan elementary treatise on 
physiology, hygiene, and the effects of 

stimulants and narotics upon the human 


in view of recent legislation, is parti- 
cularly timely. The other work to — 
we — is the first ding Vee Bares 
of supplementary rea or 
schools, by Col. Parker and'L- H. A Marvel. 
This is issued as a first and second book, 
and sample of either is sent on receipt of 
price, as may be seen by the advertise- 
ment of the firm in another column. 


Mrs. L.. Adams, Belvidere, Ill., writes: 
—** The Teachers Co-operative Association 
of Chicago, is far ahead of any other 


educational agencies in the facilities which 
it affords to teachers. I shall never think 
of employing-any other.” 
IMPORTANT. 
Whee you visit or — wi Lhd 4 —s 
it G U 
a x the ree hs = tel, ~~ A. aoa 


pot. it rooms. fitted up at 
a cost of onidhen dollars, at $1 and upwards 
Plan. Elevator. Resta’ 





Per aca with the A A Horse care. stages and 
ele: ated railroad ts. Families can live 
better for leas money at the an o Greed Union 1 a 
than at any other first-class hotel in the ci 





A BRIDE and bridegroom having been 


other day by one of the private secretaries 
or other men in waiting, the groom, in 
taking leave of him, handed him a dollar 
bill, and cried out: ‘* Take that, Mr. Ar- 
thur ; if I'd have come and seen you be- 
fore election, darned if 1 wouldn’t have 
voted for you,” and the Secretary kept 
the dollar and the compliment wichout a 
word. You see he hated to undeceive the 
asf fellow and deprive him of his sup- 

pleasure in having seen President 





“WONDERFUL, of Dr, G 
Hour agulaise cane ay Hoar Discuss 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Manual of the School Laws 


OF NEW YORK STATE. 
By Chas. T. Pooler, Conéneter of Institutes, 


This manual ig very compact, and presents all 
@ complete and intelli- 
i eee bor weap Mong De Fe teachers, 








eee end of of each, see ee of 
tee 
fs recur athe teacher ab a 
limp cloth, with 
ote 2 conte. "Address, 4 7 





(ap Sarr deggy egy rebar ge but be- 
cause of the fine quality of the goods 


. 


shown politely over the White House the | 4: 


Ayer’s Pills Cure 


Acidity of the stomach and Flatulence, 
Yellow jaundiced skin, 
Enervation and Languo’ 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, 
Sick Headaches and Nausea, 


Chronic disposition tc to Ln! ay 
Anemia camped © y Dys 
F alin by = r) trusted Diver, 
induced by Constipation, 

A — sah one similarly originated, 
Relaxation of the nervous system, 
| for tome sleeplessness from I jon, 

Inflammation of the costive bowels, 
Clogging and deterioration of the kidneys, 
Pain in shoulders and back, 
Indigestion and Constipation, 
Liver Complaint and ara 
Low vitality and Nervous’ 

Skin Eruptions caused by ‘Constipation, 


Costiveness and Pain in the bowels, 

Uric acid poison in the blood, 

Rashes and Boils caused by Constipation, 
Enfeebled sight and Nervous Tremors, 


Mental and physical depression, 
Agueish symptoms from Indigestion, 
N ausea, Dizziness, and Foul Breath, 
Youth and age troubles of women, 


Inaction of the secretory organs, 
Looseness of the bowels, 

Loss of appetite and furred tongue, 
S wellings symptomatic of Dropsy. 


There is no form of disease, caused by 
Indigestion and Constipation, that does 
not yield to their beneficent power. They 
stimulate the digestive and assimilatory 
organs, strengt gthen the mac hinery of life, 
and have no drastic or weakening effects. 
Any one who chooses to enquire will 
find in his own community abundant will- 
ing witnesses to assure him that the best 
pills in the world for cure of the many 
ailments consequent upon derangement of 
the digestive functions are 


Rirorantt: to You. 


EVERY PERSON IS INTERESTED IN KNOWING THAT 


Physicians and Patients say 


“Ayer’s Pills are one of the best rem- 
edies for bilious derangements that we 
pocum-” Dr. WM. PRESCOTT, Concord, 


“Ayer’s Pills are active, searching and 
effectival, but not griping or drastic.” 
Pror. J. M. Locke, Cincinnati, O. 


ed Pills are far superior to any 
which have fallen under my notice.” Dr. 
J.R. CHILTON, New York. 


“Ayer’s Pills are adapted to all the 
disorders which can be cured by the judi- 
cious use of a physic.” Dr. SAMUEL 
McConNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


“Ayer’s Pills I am using in my 
tice and find them excellent.” Dr: 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 

“Ayer’s Pills have entirely corrected 
the costive habit and vastly improved my 
general health.” Rev. F. B. HARLOWE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

*“ Ayer’s Pills have cured Rheumatism 
and Kidney troubles among my crew, and 
they did away with my_ Dyspepsia.” 
Capt. C. MUBLLER, Sir, “ Felicia,’ 


“Ayer’s Pills invariably cure me of 
, ~ eee ” JOHN STELL, Germantown, 

‘a 

*“Ayer’s Pills have cured me of Consti- 
— of long standing.” EDWARD O. 

TERLY, Rockjord, Til. 

“Ayer’s Pills . me new life and 
vigor, and resto health.” JOHN 
LazaRUs, St. Johns, . B. 

Ayer’s Pills cured of Indigestion, Con- 
stipation and Headaches, M. V. WaTson, 
152 State St., Chicago, Iil. 


Mat Pills cured of Liver Complaint, 
—- and Neuralgia, P. H. RoGERs, 

eedmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“Ayer’s Pills have cured me entirely.” 
Mrs. Mary A. Scott, Portland, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills cured of Rheumatism, 8, 





M. SPENCER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








The Columbian Institute 


FOR THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES, 


142 EAST 34TH ST., NEW-YORK. 


A Public and Professional Institution organized un- 
der the laws of the governed by a Board of 
Trustees and a Medical founded on 6 plan 
which enables every Physcian to be come 

obtain right to a 


our-fiftns of tthe Mt of New-York. 
It is equipped ath ev ~avery Euan of bath, static and 
ita Seems <f clpoteietty, and a other appliances for 


ot merely to relieve exacerbations, but 
Ee ‘all kinds of arable chronic 


TOC diseases, suc’ 
Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Bronchitis, 














BELLS. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Sanya ate 


om Raltimore NC 













BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO & CO., 
Park Place, New York. 





lis of Pure and Tin for C 
VANOUZEN & TIFT, Ciaciaseti. 0. 












TRAVELLERS’ GUIDE. 


—— eases" 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO RAILWAY. 

The picturesque route along the West Shore of the 
my and through J vey of the Mohawk. Best 
— equipped Tru ne between the Seaboard 
and ‘2 he Waet route to 


Shortest and most direct 
_—— Mountains, Saratoga, and the resorts of 


3 cet a — Boston, Detrolt,.and 
wee » an 
Chicago, via Hoosac Tunnel route, Le Falla, and 
the Great tern Railw: Elegant day 
coac’ with lavatory conventioneers.” 
ent Pullman Buffet,Parior and Sleeping 4 
foot of Cortlandt, Desbrosses est 


pebels. d Streets, N 

‘o iD: 

Street. Brooklyn. 

Tickets, time-tables, and information can be obtained 

at the Company’ 8 stations, at ticket offices in New 
land and throughout the West, and at City saad 


ew York, and foot of 








tim ged Paspenaer Otic, S03 Hroedvray, New York. 
Asthma, Catarrh, and ‘ Aff 
of oe Skin and Nervous Sy >} ‘ot HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, 
the Throat, ap Sueno, cetnte, ane bya judicious cou” 0. 24 State ‘Btreet, New York. 
bination 0 of tateranl Gok ternal Organs, . 1” _~ eel (Cut this out and preserve it.) 
xish one Russian Baths. with without lectro- and others interested 
— and Slectric TO TEA CHERS: in Educational work. 
mee Be who use them as} Sf yen gantometnts stenting 5 Se 
“Nosone dectting erration cf fnformation will readily | Wis en July 15th to 19th act ; 
secure it by addressing Chicago to yy ae ba 
N. HOLDEN, M.D. e- t is the Shortest iS. between these points. 
T. . . , to 
149 East 34th St., New York. | usdisonand return — 
3. North Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 
2 and Parlor are run on its trains. 
4. Its Road-bed and other k and train equip- 
° 3 ments are the best in the worl 
5. eastern coupon ticket ‘agents will be permit- 
zs ted to sell through tickets via this line ; 
fj = 6. This Company will give aspecial rate to this meet- 
= tng, of one full fare to Mad’ 
= mL — "eensaee ana ait a 
v7] 3 Montana, Washington Ter. Oregon, 
o 5 Oblored Wyo . Utah, and California. 
i= For all particulars write to the Gun. 
a se Pasamnaun Agzwr © N. W. Ry., Chicago, 
. Pe ’ 
32". PEOPLE’ S LINE. 
= 2 


—s 
DREW and 8ST. JOHN. 
The Popular pees Saas Line 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 41, 
yee Oren SPS Canal Street, every day at 


6 P.M. 
North and West. Lea aoe Y tor 
ve 
'YORR, at at 





ERS 
Agent, Pier, 41 X.R. ¥.X. 








